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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


AME News readers will undoubtedly recognize the lady on the cover as 
Anna Johnson, the Mohawk Indian bow huntress from Summerville, who 
was first to report killing a deer in Pennsylvania’s original special archery 
season last year. A newcomer to the bow and arrow game, Mrs. Johnson is 
typical of those thousands of Keystone State residents who have recently 
submitted to the magic lure of archery hunting. 


To the uninitiated, hunting with the bow seems like an odd pastime. To 
the bow hunter, though, it is the ultimate in outdoor sport, a hunting game 
that gives the quarry unlimited advantages and makes the hunter earn 
his trophy. 


Game hogs are practically unknown among modern archer-hunters. Since 
the bow is a short range weapon only the experts should attempt those 
bow-straining, long range shots one reads about. Most bow hunters are not 
certain of hitting a vulnerable spot on a standing deer at ranges exceed- 
ing thirty or thirty-five yards—and any deer hunter knows it’s a red letter 
day when he gets within such a short distance of a buck. 


Arrows have no brush-bucking ability and should a broadhead nip the 
tiniest twig on its silent mission, there is no telling where it will land. 


Loosing the arrow without frightening the buck often presents quite a 
problem. A rifle can be maneuvered into shooting position ever so slowly 
and a mere pressing of the trigger sends a bullet crashing into his body. 
But did you ever try to draw a sixty pound bow “ever so slowly’? It’s akin 
to doing forty push-ups. And the movement \necessary to draw and _ release 
an arrow is enough to scare even the most unwary deer. So you see, the 
bow hunter must not only find a legal buck—he must also worm his way 
to within reasonable shooting range, find an opening in the brush through 
which to shoot, draw without being seen, hit the deer where it counts, and 
find the critter after he hits it. 


But the bow and arrow boys insist that’s what they like about their sport 
that, plus the blazing autumn foliage, the hazy October weather, murmur- 
ing woodland streams and the rustle of arrows in the quiver. Come to think 
ol it, that doesn’t sound bad. 
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Editorial 


N addition to Columbus Day, Pennsylvanians are reminded of 

two other noteworthy observances occurring during the month of 
October—Pennsylvania Week, which is held from the 13th to the 
19th, and Hunt Safely Week, 19th to the 25th. The first calls atten- 
tion to the Keystone State’s industrial, economical, educational, 
scientific, historic and recreational importance. The theme “Pennsy]l- 
vania Defends Freedom” expresses the rule of the Keystone State ever 
since the signing of the Declaration of Independence. The second 
reminds our hunters of the folly of disregarding the laws and rules 
of safe gun handling. 

Perhaps it is mere coincidence that these observances follow on 
the heels of one another. Nevertheless they form a fitting combina- 
tion, for Pennsylvania and hunting are as inseparable as Philadelphia 
and the Liberty Bell. Long known as the “Cradle of Wildlife Con- 
servation” and efficient game management, Pennsylvania’s hunters 
number approximately one million, and it is impossible to enumerate 
our Commonwealth’s accomplishments without mention of her pre- 
eminence: in providing outdoor recreation. 

Regrettably, in spite of Pennsylvania’s many other achievements 
she cannot claim the distinction of leading the nation in hunting 
safety. During the past hunting season twenty-five people were killed 
and 386 were injured in what are commonly termed hunting-shooting 
“accidents.” 

It is inconceivable that our hunters and the public in general 
should accept these tragedies as the natural accompaniment of an in- 
creased number of hunters, and yet from their apathetic attitude 
such would seem to be the case. At least little outstanding effort has 
been made to halt this appalling waste of life and limb. 

The irony of the situation is apparent when we realize that hunt- . 
ing mishaps could be practically eliminated by the application of ~ 
a little more care, good judgement and unselfishness. By being sure 
of your target before you shoot, by handling all guns as though they 
were loaded, by refraining from pointing your gun in the direction 
of anyone, by choosing a suitable backstop, by keeping your gun 
“on safe” and the hammer down until you are ready to shoot, by 
observing these and a few other simple precautions you can take all 
the danger out of hunting and shooting. 

Let us therefore resolve to add another honor to Pennsylvania’s 
impressive list. Starting this year let us make the Keystone State 
the safest state in which to hunt. 

Always remember that hunting safety depends upon YOU. 
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Kes Hunting 


By Thomas A. Forbes 

















Luck alone. 


HE historical records of the first 

attempts to establish permanent 
settlements on the Eastern coast of 
the United States recounts the death 
by starvation, disease and Indian at- 
tacks of more than eighty percent of 
the Virginia colonists. In 1587 
Raleigh established a colony of one 
hundred fifty persons on Roanoke Is- 
land; three years later no trace of the 
colonists could be found and their 
tragic fate is still a mystery. In the 
jamestown settlement nine out of 


It takes large doses of both luck and skill to bag a buck with 
the bow and arrow, but the hunter who learns the funda- 
mentals of this specialized sport need not bank on Lady 





every ten of the colonists died during 
the winter of 1609-10. 

These early tragedies were the 
direct result of the failure of man to 
adjust himself to a new environment. 
All the necessities for maintaining 
life were abundant on the Eastern 
seaboard. Deer, turkeys, and small 
game were plentiful and at first, at 
least, the Indian maintained friendly 
relations with the colonists. But the 
white man’s hunting methods were 
inadequate. By stealth, the art of con- 
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cealment and a thorough knowledge 
of the habits of the game he sought, 
the Indian survived. The white set- 
tler, in spite of his superior weapons, 
perished. 

In Pennsylvania it is reasonable to 
believe that the present deer concen- 
tration equals if it does not excee 
the number of deer existing in a like 
area in the Virginia Colony at the 
time of the first settlements. With the 
improvement in _ firearms since 
colonial days, more and more em- 
phasis has been placed on skill in the 
use of the weapon and the term 
hunter has degenerated to mean any- 
one who carries a weapon into the 
woods in search of game. 

In recent years more and more 
men who kill their buck each hunt- 
ing season have felt that the thrill 
has gone out of deer hunting for 
them. They do not consciously realize 
that through years of hunting with 
the rifle they have acquired a thor- 
ough knowledge of the game they 
seek. They have become hunters in 
the true sense of the word. To them 
the pleasure of the hunt is already 
over when a deer is within range of 
their gun. 

It is to hunters of this type that we 
owe the appearance once again in the 
hunting field of the man armed with 
a bow and arrow. Welcoming the 
chance to pit his knowledge of game 
and his skill in stalking he roams his 
old well known territory. He knows 
the bed grounds, the trails, where 
the deer come to drink, where, when, 
and on what they feed. Silently he 
moves through the cover, his garb in- 
conspicuous, standing quietly for 
long intervals while he surveys the 
terrain, working up or across the 
wind, lightly shod so that he can 
move quietly. This hunter has turned 
back the pages of time. To him again 
comes the joy he experienced when 
he first started hunting. At last he 
is matching his skill against the wiley 
deer with the advantage usually on 
the deer’s side and not on his. Long 


ago he learned that the pleasure is 
in the hunt and not in the kill. 


The Weapon 


A bow with a drawing weight of 
forty pounds and razor sharp broad- 
head arrows is an adequate combina- 
tion and provides an effective weapon 
for killing deer, although one should 
use the heaviest bow he can comfort- 
ably draw. A common fallacy which 
has influenced a number of beginners 
in purchasing equipment is that an 
archer’s standing is rated in accord- 
ance with the weight of the bow he 
owns. They buy bows which they can 
draw only by maximum effort. More 
accuracy will be obtained by shooting 
a bow which can be drawn without 
undue strain. 


The killing power of the broad- 
head arrow is its cutting action which 
causes internal hemorrhages, cutting 
blood vessels as it enters the body of 
the deer. The archer should always 
seek to secure a chest shot as it not 
only produces bleeding but pene- 
trates the lung cavity and causes’ the 
collapse of the lungs. Try to place 
your arrow at the point just back of 
the front leg and about one-third of 
the distance up from the bottom of 
the chest. Do not be surprised if the 
arrow passes entirely through the 
deer. A broadhead will easily cut a 
rib but it will probably be stopped 
by the shoulder bone and fail to 
reach a vital spot. 

Deer have been killed at better 
than sixty yards in Pennsylvania but 
the average kill is made at about 
thirty yards. On the other hand deer 
have been missed at incredibly close 
range. A former gun hunter well ac- 
quainted with the habits of deer 
bought a bow with a drawing weight 
of fifty pounds and on the first day of 
the special archery season missed his 
deer at eight paces. In recounting the 
story he said that he knew ‘nothing 
about a bow, and had not had any 
instruction or practice. Taking a seat 
on a log near a favorite runway he 
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was rewarded by having a buck walk 
slowly past. From his seated position 
he stuck the end of the lower limb 
of the bow in the ground in front 
of him, drew the arrow back to his 
chest and let fly; confident that he 
would shoot clean through the ani- 
mal with his heavy bow. The broad- 
head struck the ground about ten 
feet in front of him and the deer left 
for parts unknown. Still determined 
to bring down a deer with his bow 
the archer is practicing this summer 
to acquire the ability to deliver an 
arrow to the mark. To practice he 
bought a thirty pound bow with 
which he can shoot for an hour or 
two without tiring or injuring the 
fingers of his shooting hand. 

The sole advantage in using a heavy 
hunting bow is its flat cast or trajec- 
tory over short distances. If the 
hunter has a clear line of vision to 
his quarry he can be reasonably cer- 
tain of the broadhead flying true 
to the mark along the line of sight. 
A broadhead shot from a lighter bow 
under similar circumstances will rise 
and fall on its way to the target and 
may be deflected from its line of 
flight by branches or twigs which are 
aboye the line of vision. 


Clothing 


The deer hunter in Pennsylvania 
during the month of December is 
customarily garbed in heavy woolen 
garments and shod with suitable foot 
wear designed to keep his feet warm 
and dry. His garments including his 
cap are predominantly red or bright 
orange in color. This is a recognized 
safety precaution where a long range 
weapon is carried by the hunter and 
large numbers of persons are moving 
about in the deer country. 

Clothing suitable for December is 
not required or desirable during the 
special archery season in the month 
of October. In the northern tier 
counties where we have our largest 
concentration of deer the early morn- 
ings are cool, but by midmorning the 


warm rays of the sun send the tem. 
perature climbing and a light woo] 
shirt, khaki trousers, and light weight 
foot wear with the addition of canvas 
leggings to protect the lower limbs 
from the morning dew is adequate 
garb for the season of the year. In 
addition, a light pullover sweater 
may be worn in the early morning 
and a rain coat made of one of the 
light plastics which can be folded 
into a small compact package and 
carried in a pocket are desirable, 
Since the bow is a short range weapon 
and the number of archers small com- 
pared to the number of gun hunters, 
the wearing of red colored garments 
as a safety precaution must _ be 
weighed against dress which is incon- 
spicuous and blends into the sur. 
rounding background. 


Hunting 


With his knowledge of game habits 
and his skill in stalking, the Indian 
was able to secure his supply of meat 
with the bow. Stalking means more 
than the ability to walk silently. It 
embodies the art of concealment, to 
see without being seen, to take ad- 
vantage of cover in moving through 
a territory so that the hunter does 
not announce his coming; and most 
important the knowledge to break 
through the defensive protection with 
which the deer is naturally endowed. 

The deer depends on three of his 
five senses for protection; sight, smell, 
and hearing, and not necessarily in 
the order named. Frequently the 
statement is made that a deer has 
poor eyesight. I discount that state- 
ment knowing that they feed mostly 
at night and can pick their way at 
full speed through thick cover and 
over uneven ground without appar- 
ent trouble. The deer’s sense of hear- 
ing is acute, probably far better than 
man’s due in large measure to the 
shape and size of the outer eat. 
Weighing the value to the deer of 
sight and hearing, scent or smell is 
probably the most valuable of the 
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deer’s senses. The scent of man will 
be carried to a deer from long dis- 
tances by currents of air and_ this 
factor alone makes it possible to 
travel through good deer territory 
without seeing a single deer. The 
hunter must pay particular attention 
to weather conditions when still hunt- 
ing and use the prevailing conditions 
to help conceal his presence rather 
than have them announce his coming 
to the deer. 


Taking advantage of the wind has 
already been mentioned in_ this 
article. It is however a thoroughly 
misunderstood term. If the wind is 
blowing a good breeze so that 
branches and small limbs of trees are 
swaying, scent is the least of the 
hunter’s troubles. His scent is rapidly 
and thoroughly dissipated in the air 
and the deer will have to be very 
close to wind you. Under conditions 
such as these the deer will probably 
rely on sight to give notice of ap- 
proaching danger. It is the movement 
of masses of air known as thermal 
currents on what we normally speak 
of as a still day which carry the man 
scent over long distances without 
dissipating it and give notice to the 
deer of the approaching hunter. 

The movements of these thermal 
currents or masses of air are in- 
fluenced by the topography of the 
country. In our mountainous sections 
the morning sun striking the tops of 
the ridges warms the surrounding air 
which begins to rise. Its place is taken 
by the colder air mass which moves 
up along the slopes of the ridges and 
the ravines from the valley to occupy 
the space. The deer is well aware of 
this natural phenomena and seeks the 
high ground during the daylight 
hours where he can make the best 
use of his sense of smell to warn him 
of approaching danger. 

In the evening the direction of this 
flow of air is reversed. The mountain 
tops cool quickly and the surround- 
ing layer of cold air being heavier 
than the warm air still in the valley 


falls down the slopes. When you see 
one of our larger birds soaring grace- 
fully near the top and parallel with 
the ridge you realize that the birds 
too take advantage of the rising cur- 
rents of air moving up the slopes to 


maintain themselves in_ effortless 
flight. 
Consequently the hunter must 


work his territory from high toward 
low ground in the morning of a 
sunny day. He will have a chance to 
approach a deer concealed in a ravine 
if he works down from the head. In 
late afternoon he will reverse his 
procedure and hunt up the same 
ravine to prevent his scent from pro- 
ceeding him. If the day is cloudy 
and overcast these masses of air are 
not effected by the sun and remain 
at rest. The hunters movements are 
then guided solely by the direction 
of the prevailing wind. 

Deer are accustomed to noise in 
the woods. Many .noises are familiar 
to them and they apparently feel no 
concern about automobiles passing 
on adjacent highways. I have found 
the bedding ground of deer in a hem- 
lock clump growing at the intersec- 
tion of two well traveled forest roads 
not more than twenty feet from the 
center of either road. One day having 
fished a section of a favorite trout 
stream I stepped up on a small island 
in the middle of the stream. The is- 
land was about the size of an average 
living room. The island was covered 
with a rank growth of grass about 
eighteen inches high. As I stepped 
out of the water I bounced a deer 
at my feet. Had I stayed in the water 
while crossing the stream the deer 
would probably not have moved from 
its place of concealment. The stream 
is well fished and the deer was prob- 
ably accustomed to fishermen passing 
close by the bed ground. 

To a deer on high ground the 
voices of people are carried up from 
the valley. It is surprising how far 
the human voice can be heard on a 
sunny morning when you are stand- 
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ing on a high point and there are 
people talking down in the valley. In 
dry leaves squirrels make a terrific 
racket all out of proportion to their 
size and cause deer no concern, but 
a careless step by the hunter or any 
other unfamiliar sound will send the 
deer bounding away. 


On a windy, rough day the deer 
must place reliance for his safety on 
his sight. His nose and ears are least 
valuable to him at this time. We 
must concede that the deer, like our- 
selves, will most readily detect move- 
ment and we must take every pre- 
caution to insure the best odds for 
ourselves. Move quietly and slowly. 
Study thoroughly all the cover with- 
in sight, not once but several times. 
A deer may stand motionless if he 
believes that you do not see him and 
he is almost indistinguishable from 
his surroundings. A flick of his tail 
or a movement of his ear may focus 
your attention on him. Suddenly his 
entire outline will take shape. If he 
is facing in your direction you will 
have little chance to draw your bow 
and shoot. At your first move he will 
be in full flight. Your only chance is 
to outstand him until he is convinced 
that you are harmless and turns his 
head away. I have closed to within 
thirty paces of deer and then stood 
quietly while they stared in my direc- 
tion with their ears thrust forward. 
Satisfied after what to me seemed an 
interminable length of time they re- 
sumed feeding and apparently gave 
no further concern to my presence. 


Take advantage of background to 
break up your silhouette. You are 
much larger than the deer you are 
seeking and you must take every ad- 
vantage of the art of concealment. 
Stay off of stumps—they only adver- 
tise your presence. Break up your 
outline by standing with a tree to 
your back. If you are going to watch 
a run or a trail pick a location where 
you can observe a portion of the trail 
from adjacent cover or even a blind. 


A damp or rainy day aftords an 
opportunity to move silently through 
your hunting territory. On such a 
day the deer is forced to rely .mainl 
on sight for protection. Although the 
deer will be less easily distinguished, 
such days provide plenty of oppor. 
tunity for the archer to get within 
arrow shot of a buck. On such a da 
the archer should protect the fletch. 
ing on his arrows from dampness or 
rain. An inexpensive hood for the 
quiver can be improvised from one 
of the plastic bags used to wrap food 
for storage in a deep freeze locker. 
Keep the broadheads in your quiver 
separated so that they do not rattle 
when you walk. 


Drive hunting as practiced by the 
gun hunter offers little chance for the 
archer to bag a deer with his short 
range weapon. If the woods are d 
and the sound produced by walking 
in the dry leaves makes it impossible 
to move quietly a drive may be the 
only means of getting within bow 
shot of a deer. The archers’ drive, 
however, is not like the drive com- 
monly used in the gun season. Shots 
at running deer with the bow offer 
little chance of success. When a hunt- 
ing party of archers decides that con- 
ditions in the woods are such that 
only a drive is feasable they use a 
modified method of still hunting in 
an attempt to get within bow shot 
of their quarry. Selecting an area with 
which they are familiar the archers 
divide into two or three parties, de- 
pending on their numbers and the 
amount of territory they wish to in- 
clude in their drive. They allot a 
designated starting point for each 
group on the circumference or 
boundary of the area to be driven, 
syncronize their watches, and agree 
that for certain time intervals each 
group in turn will act as watchers 
while the remaining group or groups 
walk slowly toward a common meet- 
ing point selected in the center of the 
tract. In any one group each archer 
on the line is in constant touch with 
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; an the archers on either side of him. bucks were reported killed. Five 

ugh The line moves slowly and covers the thousand four hundred and forty-two 

ha terrain methodically, maintaining special archery licenses were issued. 

‘inly silence, for a certain interval of time; Published reports from data received 
the then stops and acts as watchers for a_ by the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 

hed, known length of time while their sion indicate that an average of nine 

por- companions who have been standing hours of hunting was required to 

thin on watch now begin to move toward sight a legal buck. The average 
day the central point. If deer move out hunter spent four days in search of 

tch- ahead of any group while the group deer. If you have not improved your 

S or is driving it is highly possible that hunting technique since last season 
the the deer will slip quietly away and the chances appear to be about 170 
one not be frightened into running away to | against your killing a deer. How- 

food at full speed. In this event the men ever if you were a novice last year 

ker. who are standing on watch at the there is no reason why you should 

liver time have an excellent chance at jot let nature and the elements work 

attle getting a shot as a buck who is busily on your side this season. You know 

engaged in eee the driving the territory now and the deer are 

the group. Move as quietly as possible. there. This article will not make you 

th apy, one cong bogie 86" Caver a skilled woodsman but the principles 

ty : the spots where deer may stay quietly : , ee 
ee in hiding and when it is your time !@i¢ down herein should improve 
dry to watch conceal yourself with care Your chances of getting within bow 

king to ensure the best opportunity for a Tange of a buck and the balance will 

‘ible shot at a deer that may be moved depend on how well you have learned 
the into bow shot by your friends. to handle a bow since last season. 

re Last year in Pennsylvania during Good luck. . 

spill the special archery season thirty-two The End. 
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that SPECIAL ARCHERY SEASON FOR DEER—REQUIREMENTS 

se a 

— CONDITIONS WHEN REQUIRED 

- A Resident or Nonresident Hunting License and a Special Archery License or 

hers Archery Preserve Permit are required by each person (no exceptions) to bunt for 
de- male deer with two or more points to one antler with bow and arrow during the 

. the state-wide bow and arrow season October 13th to October 25th, 1952, both dates 

) in- inclusive. The Special Archery License or Archery Preserve Permit also entitles the 

ot a holder thereof to hunt for and take game of any kind with bow and anow during 

each the lawful open season on the two Special Archery Preserves located in Forest and 
or Sullivan Counties. 

ven, : : 

gree CONDITIONS WHEN NOT REQUIRED 

each Except as Above Defined, bow and arrow hunters require only a carrent Resident 

hers or Nonresident Hunting License to hunt for small game, bear or deer, during the 

oups lawful open season for such species of game. However, before anyone may hunt for 

reet- antlerless deer during any special season declared by the Pennsylvania Game ,Com- 

the mission, such person must also purchase an Antlerless Deer License at a fee of $1.15, 

| unless permitted by law to hunt without a license on land resided upon or immediately 

cr adjacent thereto with the written permission of the owner or occupant. 























By John H. Day 


Midnight 
Tragedy 


OMEBODY hereabouts owns a 
coon dog with a remarkable bari- 
tone voice. In company with other 
hounds of lesser vocal attainment this 
four-legged nightingale stages a con- 
cert every so often, using the wooded 
hillside right across the valley from 
our open bedroom windows as his 
sounding board. The hunters who 
course these dogs must sleep all day, 
for they never show up until the 
small hours of the morning. 

Every man who loves the outdoors 
has a great fondness for the belling 
of a hard running hound. Under the 
nght conditions it is quite enjoyable 
to lean back against a broad tree 
trunk and listen to the good night 
music of a pack giving tongue in full 
voice on a red hot trail. It is quite a 
different story to be shocked full 
awake at 3 a. m. by a banshee howl 
that shudders up and down the valley 
for many miles. 

Whoever owns this dog should cer- 
tainly call him Bing, for in my book 
he is far and away the champion 
canine crooner of the countryside. 
His singing fascinated us the first 





































night he came on stage on the hill- 
side across the creek. Since then we 
have lost many hours of good slum- 
ber while he broadcasted bulletins of 
the chase. He is a pure prima donna, 
talented, temperamental, and very, 
very loud. 

Another hound, perhaps a member 
of this musical coterie, played a heart- 
wrenching role in a recent midnight 
tragedy in the valley. We had heard 
the dogs during the night, but aside 
from the fact that one voice seemed 
to come from a fixed location, noted 
nothing unusual. During the busy 
daylight hours this dog probably 
cried often, but our ears were not 
attuned. 

The next night we heard the single 
voice again. We mistakenly thought 
the hound was baying a treed quarry 
or perhaps a fox run to earth. All 
night long this voice cried at inter- 
vals and we remarked at the persist- 
ence of the hunter. Another day went 
by and again during the night that 
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poignant cry came at times from 
somewhere across the valley. By this 
time we knew that something was 
wrong and that a lone dog was in 
trouble somewhere out there in the 
night. 

The next afternoon we made the 
first search for this dog. The voice 
seemed to be coming from a point 
halfway up the steep hillside across 
the creek some few hundred yards 
behind the house. Acoustics in the 
valley are quite tricky and we were 
not too certain that the mournful 
baying was not the echoed voice of a 
hound tied out on the neighboring 
farm. We parked the car and walked 
down the railroad right-of-way _be- 
tween the hillside and the creek. 

All the time that we were in the 
area there was not a single peep 
from the dog we were seeking. The 
farm hound bayed several times and 
we finally gave up and went home, 
convinced that we had been tricked 
by an echo. No sooner had we put 
away the car than the crying came 
again, definitely from a point some- 
where out there below the house. 
We lined up the sound with some tall 
landmarks and established the locale 
for another combing of the brush- 
tangled hillside. 

Next morning we forsook Sunday 
school and church in the hope of 
finding the trapped dog and reliev- 
ing his evident agony. By a devious 
and none too good roadway we drove 
clear to the top of the far hill and 
established a line on our landmarks. 
Here we spread out some 30 yards 
apart and drove straight down to the 
creek. The going was easy and the 
woods so open we could not have 
missed the quarry. Again the trapped 
dog ceased calling and we were ap- 
parently defeated. 

We set out for a short hike in the 
October sunlight along the path 
skirting the base of the hillside. Sud- 
denly the cry came again, this time 
definitely close by and apparently 
across on our home side of the creek. 


I plunged into the creekside tangles 
and finally reached the bank of the 
stream. I could now hear the dog 
whining and closed in, finally noting 
some commotion in the _ thickets 
across the water. 

There is a shallow rip where the 
stream makes a wide bend at this 
point. I splashed through this and 
soon came to the poor animal, hung 
up in the wire fence edging a corn 
field not two hundred yards from our 
back door. A short stub of wire, ex- 
tending an inch or so from a main 
stay near the cross wire, had pinioned 
the hound’s left hind leg at the knee 
joint. In struggling to escape the dog 
had broken this leg in a compound 
fracture. The ground about was 
sadly scarred by his pitiful efforts to 
escape. 

There was only one thing to do 
and we did it as quickly and as 
humanely as possible. The black and 
tan fellow will hunt no more across 
the hills with his pals. We gave him 
the decent burial a good hunting 
dog deserves. His collar carried no 
license, so we will never know his 
name. Perhaps he has gone to a hap- 
pier hunting ground where there are 
no wire fences to halt an eager nim- 
rod. 

The day had been murky and 
heavy with haze, closing in at the 
evening hour with an intermittent 
drizzle from low hanging clouds 
which seemed to rest on the hilltop 
across the valley. Full darkness came 
early and we were glad for the lights 
and warmth of home. One of the 
main airways passes right over our 
house and we remarked at the low 
flying transports feeling their way in 
by instrument through the soupy 
weather. 

There is another skyway, mapped 
out many years ago, heading south- 
erly above our valley. The pilots who 
fly this route depend not on instru- 
ments, but on a sure instinct which 
hoids them true on course no matter 
what the weather. The radio was 
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blasting away and a big four-motor 
plane was roaring in overhead when 
we heard another hullabaloo which 
brought me racing to the door. 

It was old familiar music, the ex- 
citing, spine-tingling gossip of a great 
flight of Canada geese freighting 
through the darkness to some favorite 
seaside resort, probably somewhere 
near the Chesapeake. The powerful 
birds were very low as they crossed 
our valley and there was much con- 
versation between pilot and naviga- 
tor, and between pilot and the two 
wingmen. 

I could imagine that great V-shaped 
formation up there in the darkness, 
driving through rain and cloudbank, 
wind and midnight calm. As with 
every outdoorsman who hears these 
birds go by my spirit tugged mightily 
at the leash, eager to be out there on 
the flyways, breasting the skies en- 
route to high adventure. We strained 
to hear the last faint honking as the 
flight drove on out of earshot. 

The word is out in the bottom- 
lands. Any night now—perhaps to- 
night—the black death of the first 
killing frost will stalk through the 
thickets. These recent midnight at- 
tacks, which discouraged some dahlias 


es 


and other tender greenery, were but 
advance warnings; prevues of the im- 
minent lethel blow which will smite 
the glory of another Autumn. All 
across the countryside the wildin 
folk are battening down hatches in 
preparation for the cold, dark days 
that lie ahead. 

The sun moved up in a cloudless 
sky that heralded a _ perfect mid- 
October dawning. Frost patchings 
had quilted some lowland areas, but 
the warming rays soon dissolved the 
glowing silver. Every haze-drenched 
weed stalk shed liquid sparks of mol- 
ten color. 


The countryman eased one eye out 
from beneath the blankets and gazed 
on this October enchantment. Re. 
flected glow from a huge maple 
flooded the room with luminous light. 
Not even the merest breath of a 
breeze marred the complete quiet of 
this perfect morning. Somewhere be- 
low the house a songsparrow sang 
dreamy snatches of his Springtime 
melody. 


As their appointed time arrived 
the golden maple leaves cast loose 
from their moorings and _ floated 
silently down to join the warm mulch 
blanket. The marvelous cycle of the 
leaf had run its course. A tiny cork 
dam closed the twig end, to prevent 
bleeding, and the tired leaf went 
peacefully to find rest among its fel- 
lows. The countryman is never closer 
to the Creator than when alone in 
some far-off grove in the awesome 
stillness of this annual ritual of the 
falling leaves. 


For a few weeks in October the 
sun actually stays on course, rising 
in the east and setting in the west. 
The hiker finds the waning afternoon 
light too much in his eyes, and is 
glad when he can turn his back to 
Old Sol and watch the woods ahead 
of him in comfort. He reaches a bit 
of cut-over “slashings” and walks in 
a sea of heady Autumn _ perfume 
kicked up from the drying penny- 
royal crushed by his boots. 
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There is loneliness in October, even 
though the Master Painter warms the 
hills with flaming color. And with 
the loneliness are lonesome, medita- 
tive silences; broken only by the caw 
of a crow, the rustling of falling 
leaves or the far-off barking of a farm 
dog. There is little bird song now, al- 
though the song sparrow can still 
strum out a real roundelay and the 
Carolina wren has not lost his voice. 

When the frost king rides through 
the valley our popularity with the 
little wildlings hereabouts suddenly 
increases. They paid little attention 
to us all Summer, but now we have 
more visitors than we can handle. 
There’s at least one daddy-long-legs 
on each of the door screens. All the 
lady beetles in the neighborhood 
have clustered in the framing of a 
cellar window. Spiders are pouring 
through every crevice and strange 
patterings in the attic must be either 
chipmunk or deer mouse. 

One of the busiest little fellows on 
the wayside scene these days is the 
chipmunk. Never satisfied that his 
Winter stores will see him through, 
he goes into high gear in October, 
cramming his jaws so full of seeds 
and nutlets that he seems to suffer 
from chronic mumps. Disturb him 
at his work and he’ll vent his ire in 
no uncertain language, making cer- 
tain meanwhile that one jump will 
see him to his parlor door and safety 
below decks. 

The scientists have given this pert 
little busybody a name that fits him 
like a kid glove. They call him 
Tamias, which when _ translated 
means “the steward,” and he lives 
up to the name perfectly. Somewhere 
at the end of his lengthy tunnel he 
has a roomy warehouse, lined with 
soft grasses. Here he stores his Winter 
supplies. Long hours of diligent labor 
are represented in this underground 
granary, but whoever saw an under- 
nourished chipmunk? 


One extra bonus which October 
has brought to the valley are the 


morning mists. The rising sun reveals 
the lower fields as steaming bogs with 
smoky tides ebbing and flowing about 
the house. Sometimes the haze is so 
thick that familiar trees and shrubs 
take on the grotesque habiliments of 
pure witchery. Dangerous indeed is 
this fog to early motorists but part of 
October’s beauty lies in these silvered 
dawnings. 


October is a glorius month, to 
many the cream of the calendar. The 
wise soul will not take a leaf from 
Nature’s unhurried book, and learn 
the healing joy of quiet contem- 
plative repose and meditation. The 
year is ripe and ready to be plucked. 
Even now the bud of a new and per- 
haps fairer year is forming. 


. The End. 





The American Magazine, first 
magazine in America, was published 
in Philadelphia, February 13, 1741, 
by Andrew Bradford. 


* * * 


The first newspaper to be pub- 
lished west of the Alleghenies was 
the Pittsburgh Gazette which made 
its initial appearance to the public 
July 29, 1786. 

* * * 

The first aluminum was produced 
in commercial quantities in Novem- 
ber 1888 by a Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion, the Pittsburgh Reduction Com- 
pany, which later developed in the 
Aluminum Company of America. 

* * * 


The “Kentucky Rifle,” powerful 
and accurate Colonial firearm, was 
designed and first made—not in Ken- 
tucky—but in Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


The first force to reach George 
Washington after he assumed com- 
mand at Cambridge, in 1775, was a 
company from York county; Penn- 
sylvania, under Lieutenant Henry 
Miller, which had marched over five 
hundred miles. 
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Seats ual Report of EE Biologists 
me the iets 


Edited by Roger M. Latham 


—— reports of wildlife research studies are usually written in a technical 
language difficult for the average hunter to understand. Also, the distri- 
bution of these reports is normally restricted to the profession—the wildlife 
managers and technicians who can use the information to produce more 
wildlife for recreation. However, many sportsmen are vitally interested in 
the progress and findings of the various biological investigations being con- 
ducted in their home state, and perhaps it should be an obligation of 
the grame and fish departments to keep its hunters and fishermen well 
informed. 

To fulfill this need and obligation, it is planned to have each research 
biologist summarize his activities and accomplishments semi-annually and pre- 
sent this information to the sportsmen through the Game News. This is the 
second of these reports to the hunters of Pennsylvania. 


COTTONTAIL RABBIT more rabbits? In order to gain in- 
MANAGEMENT STUDY formation on this subject for its own 
(Southwest Sector) use and for others, the Game Com- 


mission inaugurated a series of man- 
agement studies. These studies have 

The popularity of the cottontail nearly reached completion, and there 
rabbit as a game animal in Pennsyl- is considerable information ready for 
vania is indisputed. But the question sportsmen who wish to grow more 
is often asked—how can we produce rabbits. Abandoned farm land was 


Glen L. Bowers 
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used in these studies because it was 
more readily available than actively 
cultivated land for game manage- 
ment purposes. However, some of the 
practices developed on these lands 
would be applicable and productive 
on more heavily farmed areas as well. 

To improve living conditions for 
cottontails, food plots and cover im- 
provement areas were established. On 
these abandoned lands, large quanti- 
ties of lime and liberal applications 
of fertilizer were necessary to fit the 
soil for the desired grasses, clovers 
and other legumes. These soils were 
generally quite sour and lacked or- 
ganic matter, and in the initial re- 
claiming operation it was not con- 
sidered practical to attempt to estab- 
lish alfalfa, ladino clover, and other 
plants which demand the better soils. 
Alsike and red clover grew well in 
the two years following seeding, but 
good stands could not be prolonged; 
sweet clover was easily established 
and reseeded readily. Orchard grass, 
smooth bromegrass, and _ timothy 
were quickly established, but care 
had to be exercised in seeding these 
grasses lightly to avoid severe .com- 
petition with the more desired 
legumes. 


Bluegrass and white clover have 
volunteered after liberal use of lime 
and fertilizer. These desired plants 
were still present from the old farm- 
ing days on areas where the soil fer- 
tility remained at higher levels. 
These areas should be managed by 
liming, fertilizing and mowing. Rab- 
bits preferred the more tender clovers 
—white, alsike and ladino; young, 
tender growth of red and other 
clovers was also readily eaten, but 
after the stems became “woody” the 
utilization decreased. Mowing is im- 
portant in maintaining the succulent 
growth desired by cottontails. 


In some places it was unnecessary 
to improve cover immediately ad- 
jacent to food areas but usually some 
cover improvement was not only desir- 





able but imperative if the food was to 
be of any value. Cover improvement 
was realized in two ways—by cutting 
existing vegetation or by planting 
seedlings. While numerous seedlings 
have been planted, they have made in- 
sufficient growth on the study area to 
contribute to the present game 
populations. Important contributions 
to rabbit welfare were made by edge 
cuttings, cutting and bending pines, 
releasing grape and other vines, and 
general cutting of old field areas re- 
verting to brush. 


Density of the trees and brush, the 
kinds of plants, the presence of vines, 
and the topographic location should 
be considered when determining how 
an area should be treated for cover 
improvement. Dense stands, or stands 
with many vines, may be treated by 
the cut and fall method; less dense 
areas of deciduous species should be 
cut and piled or windrowed. The cut 
and bend method was best used on 
pines which continued to grow in a 
reclining position and furnished ex- 
cellent cover. Recent observations in- 
dicate that for maximum benefit to 
rabbits most deciduous areas will 
need recutting or retreatment every 
four or five years; our experiments 
showed that using the chemical 2, 4, 
5-T on the less desirable species may 
aid in prolonging the useful period. 
Ammate may be used advantageously 
in killing larger trees to release more 
desirable trees or grapevines. 


The provision of preferred foods 
and the improvement of cover by the 
above methods resulted in an _ in- 
creased cottontail population on the 
study area. The rabbit numbers in- 
creased from an estimated 88 in the 
fall of 1948 to 288 in the fall of 1951. 
The shortage of rabbits claimed by 
many hunters during the 1951 season 
was certainly disproved by the cot- 
tontails trapped after the season and 
the many rabbits observed during the 
winter and spring months. More of 
the rabbit crop should be harvested, 
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and more attention should be de- 
voted to the improvement of living 
conditions for cottontails. 

In recent years it has become com- 
mon for many clubs and organiza- 
tions to release rabbits for “restock- 
ing” purposes. While this and other 
studies have shown that there was 
ample breeding stock present after 
the open season, and therefore no 
need for this practice, it still con- 
tinues. In order to determine what 
contribution released cottontails may 
make to the general population, a 
representative sample of rabbits 
handled in the trapping and transfer 
program of “home-grown” bunnies 
was sexed, tagged and marked for 
field identification. 

This work was carried on in Janu- 
ary and February, and while more 
females were taken early in the season 
this trend was later reversed and the 
total of 1054 cottontails was sexed as 
529 males and 525 females. Releases 
were made using 6 to 24 rabbits at 
distances of from one-half mile to 35 
miles from the areas trapped. 

Return of tags from road killed 
rabbits and observation of marked 
individuals has ‘shown a wide dis- 
persal following release. One rabbit 
was killed on a highway more than 
three miles from the release site and 
another returned to the area where 
it has been trapped and was killed 
on a road there. Observations around 
the release sites indicated few of the 
animals in the vicinity; this was true 
even when releases were made _ in 
some of the better rabbit habitat. 

Any hunter killing an ear tagged 
rabbit should report without fail the 
tag number and give an accurate 
statement as to the location it was 


bagged. 
COTTONTAIL RABBIT 
MANAGEMENT STUDY 
(Northeast sector) 
Wilmer C. Richter 


The first article in this series pre- 
sented some of the reasons for the 


investigation, the procedure in hand- 
ling trapped rabbits, and some of the 
specific information available from 
records and observations. 

Besides the well rounded plan de. 
signed to furnish a maximum amount 
of useful information, another and 
equally important plan of habitat 
development was included to im- 
prove the carrying capacity of the 
abandoned land. 

Approximately thirty acres _ of 
developmental work was completed 
on the experimental area. Seventeen 
food plots of varying sizes supporting 
grasses and legumes were dispersed 
over the experimental section. Ad- 
jacent to these food plots were brush 
piles, sprout growth, and briers -re- 
sulting from the cover improvement 
work. The brush piles offered escape 
cover for rabbits at all periods of the 
year and the briers and sprout growth 
afforded a plentiful supply of winter 
food. The rabbits present on the area 
utilized all the improvement work at 
various times of the year. 

Despite the marked physical 
change of the abandoned land by the 
addition of desirable food and cover, 
no appreciable improvement was 
noted in the cottontail population on 
the experimental area. During the 
same period, there was no appre- 
ciable improvement in the _ popula- 
tion on the control area. Although 
this management work appeared to 
be unproductive in this scrub-oak 
region, further study may show that 
other scrub-oak areas can be managed 
successfully. 

Since the suspension of food and 
cover management in 1950, marked 
changes have taken place on the ex- 
perimental area. Most of the planted 
grasses and clovers have died out, 
especially on the wetter sites, and 
have been replaced by goldenrod, 
poverty grass, cinquefoil, and_ other 
less desirable plants. Birch, black- 
berry, scrub oak, sassafras, aspen and 
other trees and shrubs have invaded 
the food plots. 
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The brush piles which once offered 
adequate protection from winter 
snows have deteriorated and the re- 
sultant sassafras, scrub oak, and birch 
sprout growth rapidly closed in 
potential brier producing sites. 

Since food and cover development 
did not seem to encourage popula- 
tion increases it was decided to re- 
lease some native trapped rabbits on 
the area to determine whether the 
addition of breeding stock would re- 
sult in greater fall populations. This 
liberation was planned without pre- 
vious provisions for predator control. 
Co-incidental with this release came 
the Rabies Control Program in which 
both the experimental and control 
areas were included for treatment. 
Future trapping should determine 
the effect of stocking and predator 
control of both areas. 

Each winter thousands of cotton- 
tails are trapped and transferred to 
areas open to hunting. This winter 
an investigation was carried on to 
determine (1) movements of cotton- 
tails stocked, (2) whether liberated 
cottontails have a tendency to return 
to point of capture, (3) whether more 
males than females are trapped and 
transferred, and (4) if stocking plays 
a part in providing increased shoot- 
ing in the fall. 

To study the winter trapping and 
transfer program, 349 native trapped 
cottontails were sexed, tagged, and 
released in a portion of Luzerne 
County. Two hundred of these rab- 
bits were females and 149 were males. 

Returns have been received from 
five of the liberated  cottontails 
which have succumbed. 


In order to accumulate as much 
information as possible, co-operation 
is requested of all sportsmen. Should 
you, at anytime, find a rabbit with a 
tag in its ear kindly return it to an 
employee of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission or to the Wildlife Re- 
search Division at Harrisburg. 

In this way you too can help add 


to the information being sought by 
the research biologist! 


THE WHITE-TAILED DEER 
STUDY 


Stanley E. Forbes 


A function of management is to 
perpetuate or to plan for the future. 
The deer herd in Pennsylvania must 
be managed. Any course of action 
should be determined from principles 
based on fact. The collection and 
analysis of these facts—range condi- 
tions, herd conditions and develop- 
ment, population distribution and 
concentrations, the extent and con- 
trol of deer damage both to forest 
regeneration and to agricultural 
crops+-constitute the main objective 
of this White-tailed Deer Study. 

The survey of the present deer 
range and deer population distribu- 
tion had to be discontinued during 
the past hunting season. It was post- 
poned again this spring because of 
the assignment of the project per- 
sonnel to Rabies Control. The re- 
mainder of the period up to July was 
utilized in the preparation of various 
reports, in working up the data col- 
lected on deer throughout the past 
year including the hunting season, 
and in the supervision of other phases 
currently being conducted by person- 
nel temporarily assigned to this work. 

The study of deer damage to re- 
forestation, both natural and _arti- 
ficial, was completed as of June 1. 
The reports covering these investiga- 
tions are being prepared and will be 
available for publication in the near 
future. It has been determined that 
severe browsing by deer can seriously 
retard forest regeneration even to the 
point of changing the forest composi- 
tion. It is quite possible that this 
statement may not be fully under- 
stood by the average sportsman, but 
it must be remembered that the deer 
in most sections of Pennsylvania can 
no longer live on a diet of preferred 
foods; overbrowsing has eliminated 
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these. The deer now browse on any 
plant within their reach that will 
help to sustain life. This means a 
scarcity of forest reproduction and 
results in a condition in which the 
deer can not find adequate food to 
maintain a maximum population. A 
tract of timber approaching maturity 
and having little undergrowth can 
spell nothing but doom for the deer 
herd because of critical food short- 
ages. Even extensive plantings (arti- 
ficial reforestation) in an area of this 
type face defeat unless protected by 
fences or by other means to control 
the depredations of the deer. How- 
ever, the cost of such measures is pro- 
hibitive if carried out on a large scale. 
Orchardists are not the only com- 
mercial tree growers which have 
troubles; the crops of nurserymen 
and Christmas tree growers are also 
suffering from the ravages of the 
hungry deer. 

A survey of deer damage to agricul- 
tural crops is underway to determine 
how extensive this damage is and if 
there is a practical way to control it. 
This phase has just begun and, al- 
though field methods have been 
tested, there is no report available at 
this time on the results of the survey. 

Other phases currently being car- 
ried out are the testing of existing 
deer repellents, and a search for 
newer and more effective ones to pro- 
vide the farmer with a cheap but 
adequate means of controlling deer 
damage to his farm crops. For many 
years, the change in food habits of 
deer has shown a gradual but decided 
shift from browse to agricultural 
crops (grazing) in some localities. 
Deer can and do adapt themselves 
readily to survive in these times of 
constantly changing conditions; but 
at the present time, they are doing 
so at the expense of the farmer. 

Nutritional. requirements necessary 
for good antler growth are being 
studied also. If the proper ingredients 
can be identified and supplied arti- 


ficially through feeding, it may be 
possible to compensate for the lack 
of adequate food and to assist Nature 
in developing those much desired 
trophies. 

An analysis of the data collected 
from deer killed during the past hunt- 
ing season revealed some interesting 
facts. Some information was obtained 
from fifty-two of the sixty-seven coun- 
ties. Records of examination were 
established and filed for 1533 deer 
(1131 males, 402 females) from these 
counties. Figure 1 shows the per cent 
of the total kill represented by each 
age class for both males and females, 
It can be seen that the kill of the 
females is fairly evenly divided 
among the first three age classes, and 
that the kill decreases gradually as 
the age increases. The picture pre- 
sented by the male kill is considerably 
different in that the 114 and 24% 
year age-groups furnish the bulk of 
the kill (63%). The males shown in 
the fawn class were of course taken 
during the antlerless season, but few 
of the male adults were taken during 
that period. The per cent of the buck 
kill in each of the age classes beyond 
214 years shows a sharp drop, and 
specimens above 514 years were very 
scarce. Many females in the older 
age groups were taken. Another in- 
teresting fact that became apparent 
when these data were compiled was 
that the male-female ratio of fawns 
killed during the antlerless days was 
approximately the same as the male- 
female ratio of embryos found in 
examinations of adult females killed 
on the highways during the previous 
spring. These ratios were 1.23 
males: 1 female in embryo examina- 
tions and 1.07 bucks: 1 doe during 
the hunting season. 


A look at the average weights (ac- 
tual hog-dressed weights) reveals that 
the weight averages increase gradually 
for the females, more sharply for the 
males, until the peak of weight 
development is reached at four and 
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one-half years. From that age the 
decline progresses at a gradual rate 
for both sexes. 

The antler development for the 
males appeared to reach its peak at 
414-54 years of age. An analysis of 
the data showed that 76 per cent of 
the yearlings killed had a total of 
from 3-6 antler points. Eighty-five 
per cent of the 21 year olds and 87 
per cent of the 51% year olds had 
from 4-8 points, 71 per cent of the 
414 year olds had from 6-10 points, 
and 66 per cent of the 514 year olds 
had from 8-10 antler points. Al- 
though the number of yearling deer 
having either three or six points were 
equal, the greatest number of deer 
killed in each age class from 214 to 
5Y4 years had a total of eight points. 
The maximum number of points on 
any set of antlers in the yearling 
group was 10, in the 214 year group 
was 13, in the 314 year group was 14, 
in the 414 year group was 15, and in 
the 514 year group was 19. Beyond 
5\% years, the antlers showed a tend- 
ency toward a decline in the total 
number of points and toward irregu- 
lar growth as the age of the animal 
increased. Management calling for a 


short rotation (life cycle) of bucks 
can and will produce an abundance 
of legal deer with desirable antlers 
under good food conditions. 


The premature shedding of antlers 
was common to all age classes and 
particularly to the traditional deer 
counties, i. e., those of the beech- 
birch-maple forests of north central 
Pennsylvania. An abundance of speci- 
mens with shed antlers were found, 
with thé greatest number being from 
McKean, Potter, Warren, Elk, and 
Cameron counties in that order. It is 
in these counties that the deer food 
problem is most acute. 

An examination of the records col- 
lected during the 1951 prefawning 
period disclosed that only 63 per cent 
of the females were bred. Of these, 
42 per cent were carrying single 
fawns, 55 per cent were carrying twin 
fawns, and 3 per cent were bearing 
triplets. It is normal for females 
older than yearlings to produce twins. 

Winter losses due to starvation 
totalled 4418 deer in the north cen- 
tral counties with the reports as fol- 
lows: Potter 2400, McKean 1200, 
Cameron 400 (including one elk), 
Clearfield 185, Clinton 102, Elk 55, 


Table 1. Percent of total kill by sex and age of deer killed during legal open season, 1951. 
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Lycoming 40, Tioga 30, Union 6, and 
Centre 1. This loss is unnecessary, 
and it is hoped that proper manage- 
ment (and this includes antlerless 
seasons) will eliminate this blot on 
the record of conservation in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Monthly reports on the number of 
deer killed (excluding open season) 
within each district in the state dur- 
ing 1951 show that there were 6353 
deer killed, but 22 of the 150 dis- 
tricts had incomplete figures. This 
total includes 2077 killed for crop 
damage, 82 killed by dogs, 3332 killed 
on the highways, and 862 which died 
due to miscellaneous causes. Crop 
damage kills were highest in Dis- 
trict No. 1, Potter County; District 
No. I, Forest County; and in District 
No. 4, Centre County in that order. 
The kills on the highway were high- 
est in District No. 2, Potter County; 
District No. 5, Lycoming County; and 
District No. 1, Cameron County in 
that order. Total from Cameron 
County was incomplete, and it is the 
opinion of this writer that this county 
would have had the greatest number 
killed on the highway if the records 
had been complete. The greatest 
number of deer killed outside the 
legal open season were killed in 
November, the least number were 
killed in February (exclusive of 
winter losses). 

The sources for the collection of 
data on herd conditions are the re- 
search personnel of the Commission, 
District Game Protectors, and the 
sportsmen of the state. This 1s a year 
round operation, and it is hoped that 
this year more sportsmen will take 
advantage of this opportunity to im- 
prove their sport and will submit a 
jaw from their deer and the special 
report as requested. Urge your fellow 
sportsmen to do likewise. In addi- 
tion, anytime during the year that 
you are able to make interesting and 
informative observations of deer in 
your locality, it would be greatly ap- 
preciated if you would submit these 


to the Project Leader, c/o the Wild- 
life Research Division, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg. 


WILD TURKEY STUDY 


Harvey A. Roberts 


Since 1933, when the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission first started to 
propagate wild turkeys, the program 
has grown and expanded to a present- 
day output of between five and six 
thousand birds per year. In view of 
this fact, a research project was be- 
gun on March 1, 1952, to determine 
whether or not artificial breeding had 
any application to wild turkey pro- 
duction. Recent experiments at 
several of the nation’s leading agri- 
cultural colleges have clearly indi- 
cated that artificial insemination, as a 
technique in domestic turkey produc- 
tion, offers definite advantages over 
natural mating; and it was with these 
advantages in mind—increased egg 
fertility, the need for fewer breed- 
ing males, and greater selectivity— 
that this research was inaugurated. 

During the course of catching tur- 
keys at the Wild Turkey Farm for 
spring liberation, 60 hens were 
chosen for the experiment. These 
turkeys were divided into two groups 
of 30 birds each, given medication 
for the expulsion of any intestinal 
parasites they might have harboured, 
and placed in separate enclosures. 
Once in their respective pens they 
were immediately placed on a high 
protein ration to insure maximum 
egg production. 

Flock No. 1 was designated as the 
experimental group, or the birds to 
be artificially bred; Flock No. 2 was 
chosen as the control group, or the 
birds to be naturally mated. In this 
manner the results obtained from the 
experimental flock could be com- 
pared with the egg fertility and pro- 
duction of the naturally mated flock. 
Upon noting that the hens were ready 
to mate, three toms were added to 
the control group, and natural mat- 
ing followed shortly thereafter. Arti- 
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ficial insemination of the experi- 
mental birds was begun with the ap- 
pearance of the first few eggs in the 
nest boxes. 

The technique used to obtain the 
semen from the toms was similar in 
many respects to that employed at 
fish hatcheries for stripping milt from 
fish. By exerting a slight pressure on 
both sides of the male reproductive 
organ with the thumb and forefinger, 
a flow of semen was induced. The 
fresh, undiluted ejaculate was placed 
in a hypodermic syringe and a dosage 
of 1/40 ml was injected into each 
hen via the oviduct. This injection 
was given once a week for three con- 
secutive weeks, followed by a final 
insemination after a lapse of two 
weeks. The average volume of semen 
obtained from the males was approxi- 
mately 0.2 ml; however, quantities 
approaching 0.4 ml were produced 
by a few males. Response to more 
than one ejaculation a week was not 
too favorable; however small volumes 
of semen could be obtained daily. 


Eggs were collected daily and in- 
cubation started at one-week inter- 
vals. The experiment was terminated 
when the birds had finished laying 
what approximated their first clutch 
of eggs. During this five week period, 
the control group produced 296 eggs, 
as compared to 213 eggs for the ex- 
perimental group. Apparently the 
handling required for the four in- 
seminations had a definite bearing 
on the number of eggs produced by 
these wild birds. On the other hand, 
egg fertility for the experimental tur- 
keys was 83.3%, while fertility for 
the control hens was only 42.8%. Un- 
fortunately an outbreak of blackhead 
(Histomoniasis) and the subsequent 
treatment with preventive medicine 
was largely responsible for this low 
rate of fertility in the control flock. 

On the basis of this experiment it 
has been found that artificial in- 
semination could definitely be used 
as a technique in the propagation of 
wild turkeys, particularly when em- 


ployed as a safety measure. If fertility 
should drop off, due to some accident 
or fault of management, a single in- 
semination of naturally mated birds 
would prove advantageous. Also for 
selective breeding, a few high quality 
toms could service a larger number 
of hens and produce offspring with 
the characteristics desired. In_ this 
manner, the stock at the Wild Tur- 
key Farm could be improved or al- 
tered quickly and easily. 


WOODCOCK MANAGEMENT 
STUDY 


Stephen A. Liscinsky 


The woodcock management study 
was interrupted by an assignment to 
the Rabies Control Program. Conse- 
quently, the leader was absent at 
the time when the woodcock returned 
from their wintering grounds in 
the south. This delay eliminated one 
very important phase of the study; 
namely, the spring census. 


The primary purposes of the proj- 
ect are (a) to determine the value of 
various management practices, with 
particular reference to the manip- 
ulation and improvement of en- 
vironment, upon formerly productive 
woodcock covers; (b) to determine 
the seasonal abundance, movements, 
distribution, and cover preferences of 
woodcock; and (c) to study the im- 
portance of hunting pressure and 
predation as factors limiting wood- 
cock numbers. It should be remem- 
bered that the life of most good wood- 
cock coverts is limited to 15 or 20 
years, and that, unless steps are taken 
to maintain such young growth, the 
site may become less and less attrac- 
tive to woodcock. Improvement of 
“worn-out” coverts ordinarily  in- 
volves the practice of thinning over- 
mature and over-dense woody growth. 
Experiments to determine the most 
economical and feasible methods of 
thinning are being carried out. The 
controlled use of livestock, cutting 
tools, fire, and chemical sprays are a 
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few of the most promising methods. 
A non-environmental improvement 
experiment will be the establishment 
of. seed-stock refuges on sanctuaries. 
Soil fertility will also be taken into 
consideration. 

Several of the above-mentioned ex- 
periments have been started since the 
resumption of the study. A brief ac- 
count of the progress of each is given 
below. 

One experiment which promises to 
be beneficial to woodcock coverts is 
the controlled use of livestock. With 
the cooperation of a farmer in the 
Bald Eagle Valley (the study dis- 
trict), a 16 acre tract was allocated to 
a grazing test. In June, this land- 
owner confined 8 head of Hereford 
steers to the enclosed area. The area 
chosen is typical of many bottomland 
coverts which have grown so thick as 
to preclude this use of woodcock, ex- 
cept perhaps occasionally during the 
molting season. By summer’s end the 
vegetation becomes an almost im- 
penetrable “jungle” of brambles and 
weeds interspersed with patches. of 
alder, willow, crabapple and_ haw- 
thorn. It is hoped that the grazing 
and stamping effect of the cattle will 
regulate this vegetative growth and 
promote a more desirable type of 
woodcock habitat. 

Another cover-controlling experi- 
ment, initiated at the same time, was 
the use of various chemical sprays. 
In this instance the emphasis was 
placed on controlling one plant in 
particular; namely, Virgin’s Bower. 
This vine, in combination with 
others, by mid-summer creates an 
entanglement which is easier walked 
over than through. Since there are 
extensive areas of these entangle- 
ments, and since woodcock rarely use 
them, it would be desirable to con- 
vert a large portion of them into low 
herbaceous openings or into young 
stands of alder and silky dogwood. 
Nine plots, one-hundredth acre in 
size, were selected and sprayed with 
various concentrations of 2,4-D. This 





experiment will be duplicated at var- 
ious stages of growth, and other 
chemicals will be investigated to 
determine the best method of con- 
trolling this vegetative tangle. 

Several other experiments, not 
directly in the line of habitat im- 
provement, but rather necessary to 
other phases of the study, have been 
initiated. Banding woodcock is an im- 
portant part of the project. Trapping 
male birds on the singing grounds 
during the mating season, and cap- 
turing young broods with the aid of 
a well trained bird dog, are two 
methods proved successful by other 
investigators. The writer was unable 
to utilize these methods due to the 
re-assignment mentioned previously. 

Experiments being carried out at 
the present time involve methods for 
trapping woodcock during the sum- 
mer and fall season. Using modified 
quail and shorebird traps, 12 wood- 
cocks, 7 ruffed grouse (immature), | 
rabbit and 7 turtles have been cap- 
tured to date. Further investigation 
will be necessary to perfect the traps 
and trapping technique. The scarcity 
and wide distribution of woodcock 
add more uphill work to an already 
dificult trapping problem. Neverthe- 
less, the evidence to date proves that 
woodcock can be trapped in this man- 
ner at this season. 


Soil sampling and earthworm count- 
ing is another phase of the study 
which has been undertaken. An 
analysis of the 22 soil samples and 
earthworm counts, taken thus far, 
have revealed no definite correlation 
between the soil acidity (or alka- 
linity) and the number of earthworms 
present in the soil. This examination, 
with modifications, will be continued. 

A study of woodcock cover prefer- 
ences during the late spring season 
revealed a few interesting facts. There 
was a tendency on the part of the 
woodcocks to select moist depressions 
in the terrain. Such areas were com- 
monly used as feeding areas. The 
pkants which occurred with greatest 
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frequency on these sites were mois- 
ture-loving species. These included 
such woody species as willow, silky 
dogwood and alder, and such non- 
woody species as grasses, sedges, ferns, 
and jewelweed. 


WILDLIFE FOOD DEVELOPMENT 
SURVEY 


C. R. Studholme 


In past years the funds and efforts 
of many wildlife agencies have been 
largely expended in stocking unpro- 
ductive coverts with various game 
species. This was done in an attempt 
to furnish continued or additional 
game for the ever-increasing army of 
gunners. While thése activities have 
led to real accomplishments in the 
mechanics of propagation, and to im- 
proved strains of stock, it has become 
increasingly apparent that stocking 
is not the complete answer to the 
problem of enlarging game popula- 
tions in the field. Repeated attempts 
to establish certain species or to in- 
crease the numbers of resident species 
in some coverts have met with con- 
tinued failure. Many reasons, includ- 
ing predator activity, illegal shooting, 
inferior stock, insufficient numbers 
stocked, and adverse weather, were 
advanced for this lack of success. 
Large amounts of money were ex- 
pended in attempts to control these 
factors, and still the results of libera- 
tion were disappointing. 

Relatively recently it has been 
realized that the basic factors of 
cover and food are vital forces in 
determining game populations. With- 
out adequate supplies of both, no 
species can exist, even though preda- 
tor activity is reduced, illegal shoot- 
ing controlled, and improved stocks 
liberated in large numbers. 

Adopting this line of sensible 
reasoning, The Pennsylvania Game 
Commission has expanded its pro- 
gram of improving cover and food 
conditions for game on a statewide 
basis. This effort embraces two mil- 
lion acres of land, part of which is 


owned by the Commission, and part 
of which is being developed under co- 
operative agreements with the var- 
ious owners. 

This development program has 
reached truly great proportions, and 
some results are being realized. Much 
of the present work is of an explora- 
tory nature; and, as might be ex- 
pected in a new program of this size, 
the methods and materials employed 
are as diverse as the number of per- 
sons concerned. 

It has been decided that a compre- 
hensive survey of the program is in 
order; and the preliminary ground- 
work for such a study has been com- 
pleted. It is planned to examine and 
compare methods and results, as well 
as materials employed, in all sections 
of the Commonwealth. Those found 
most effective will be more widely 
utilized. Because of the magnitude 
of the program, the present survey 
will be confined as far as possible to 
a study of the food development as- 
pect, with particular attention cen- 
tered on the planted foodstrips. 


Many problems are presented by a 
study of this nature. The success of 
any specific planting, for instance, 
may depend on such variables as soils, 
weather, planting time or methods, 
seeds or stock planted, or on varia- 
tions or combinations of these and/or 
other factors. 


The real value of a wildlife plant- 
ing depends upon its utilization by 
wildlife. Utilization itself may vary 
from season to season, and. may be 
the direct result of the planting as, 
for example, deer feeding on clover 
in a food piot, or an indirect result 
such as wild turkeys feeding on the 
grasshoppers in the planting. Avail- 
ability and palatibility of the foods 
to the various species of wildlife in 
the vicinity are, of course, important 
factors affecting the utilization, hence 
the value, of any planting. - 

These are but a few samples of the 
variables which must be examined 
and considered in the contemplated 
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survey; but they should suffice to in- 
dicate that there is ample justifica- 
tion for such a study, and that the 
possibility of gaining a great deal of 
worthwhile information is undoubt- 
edly present. 

The survey will be directed at the 
methods and materials being utilized 
in the development of the program, 
and not at the personnel responsible 
for its progress. No personal credit or 


discredit is contemplated. The study 
is being undertaken to determine 
which of the various combinations of 
materials and methods now in use 
results in the greatest benefit to wild- 
life, with the hope that these methods 
and materials may be more widely 
employed, and may result in an in- 
creased supply of game for the 
hunters. 
The End. 


ee Oe 


By R. W. Trexler* 


OR YEARS the Game Commis- 

sion has made every effort to 
establish a better relationship _be- 
tween the hunter and the landowner 
by emphasizing the fact that hunters 
should stay out of unharvested fields 
of corn, wheat, etc. In many cases the 
results of this attempted hunter 
education plan have been far trom 
giatifying. Note the way gunners 
trudge across field after field of winter 
wheat. 

Since World War II, there has been 
quite a demand for soy beans. This 
particular bean has been widely used 
in science and medicine, and the 
farmer, in order to aid research and 
capitalize on this new wonder crop, 
has curtailed his ordinary grain grow- 
ing practices. The market has been 
encouraging and soy beans have 
proven to be a real money crop. 

Unfortunately, I have spoken with 
numerous farmers who are very much 
perturbed about hunters tramping 
through acres of soy beans, flattening 
the stalks and loosening the beans 
from the pods. When confronting the 
hunter the farmer often learns to his 
dismay that the man thought he was 
in a field of weeds. 

Most certainly we should all know 
what bean stalks look like, and, 





should easily recognize the pods filled 
with beans. Because soy beans are 
slow to mature and are usually har- 
vested in late October or November 
they are particularly vulnerable to 
hunter’s boots. Let’s make an effort 
to recognize this valuable crop. 
*Farm-Game Leader, SE Division 
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3-In-1 


AVOCA, Luzerne Co.—Beavers had 
been causing damage in an area in 
this District and the residents re- 
quested that some of the animals be 
removed. I set several live traps but 
very little success crowned my efforts 
for some time. No beavers had been 
taken. One day, however, I received a 
pleasant surprise. Instead of one 
beaver the trap contained three—a 
mother and two young. District Game 
Protector Stephen A. Kish, Avoca. 


Eagles On the Increase 


EAST STROUDSBURG, Monroe 
Co.—Bald eagles have again returned 
to this District and are frequently 
seen along the Delaware River in the 
Walpack Bend area. These stately 
birds are the delight of many tourists 
who travel miles to watch their antics. 
District Game Protector John H. 
Doebling, East Stroudsburg. 


What You Doin’ Here? 


ELYSBURG, Northumberland Co. 
—Have had several reports of persons 
seeing a bear along U. S. Route 11] 
between Danville and Northumber- 
land. It is the same bear as it is always 
seen about the same place. I don’t 
know what a bear is doing in that 
locality unless he is just a wanderer. 
This is the second report of a bear in 
Northumberland County. Last year 
we had one near Watsontown. Dis- 
trict Game Protector Clyde E. Lau- 
bach, Elysburg. 


Catbird Comes to the Rescue 


MONTROSE, Susquehanna Co.— 
Recently “Puffy” Beck related an in- 
cident that he had observed while 
fishing one evening on Ely Lake. 


He stated, “Mark Lake and I were 
fishing down along the shore from a 
boat when we heard a commotion in 
a berry bush along shore. Wanting 
to see exactly what was going on, we 
moved in close and saw a mink hang- 
ing onto a duck’s wing and a catbird 
attacking the mink. The duck was 
making quite a fuss and the catbird 
was making passes at the mink, with 
the result that the mink was finally 
defeated and the duck got back in 
the water. The mink then ran back 
and forth along shore until we chased 
it.” District Game Protector James 
W. Clouser, Montrose. 


Near-sighted Grouse 


WILKES-BARRE, Luzerne Co.— 
Last hunting season a Deputy was 
successful in bagging a very plump 
grouse and upon examining it found 
that it had about one hundred tea- 
berries plus a large glass marble, also 
somewhat red in color, in its crop. 
District Game Protector John C. 
Behel, Wilkes-Barre. 
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Ground Liver for Groundhog 


BELLEFONTE, Centre Co— 
Workers at the Bellefonte Fish Hatch- 
ery tell me that a woodchuck daily 
visits the filled buckets of ground up 
fish and liver used for feeding the 
fish in the rearing ponds. 

The buckets of feed are delivered 
to the ponds by a truck driver. Be- 
tween the time of delivery and the 
time the feeder reaches the different 
ponds, Mr. Woodchuck appears. He 
places his front feet on the side of the 
5 gallon cans, and standing on his 
back feet, proceeds to help himself. 
District Game Protector Charles M. 
Laird, Milesburg. 


An Ounce of Prevention 


ALTOONA, Blair Co.—Last sum- 
mer two farmers on R. D. 2, Altoona 
were losing two or three chickens 
from their barn every night. After 
looking the building over, we found 
that foxes, raccoons, weasels, skunks, 
and opossums were out because the 
chickens were in the upstairs of the 
structure. The only outside opening 
to the pen was a window some twenty 
feet above the ground. 

Two pole trap sets were erected 
about fifty yards from the building 
in which the chickens were kept. At 


5 o'clock the next morning the Dun- 
kels had part of their trouble in one 
of the traps. A large great-horned owl 
was their culprit. 

In just one year, eight great-horned 
owls and one sharp-shinned hawk 
have been caught in these same two 
traps. District Game Protector Dean 
M. Crooks, Bellwood. 


Scram !! 


ARGENTINE, Butler Co.—One 
evening while riding along the high- 
way near Argentine, Butler County, 
Mr. Jack Hutchinson and his wife ob- 
served a wild turkey hen with a 
clutch of eight little ones. Mr. Hut- 
chinson stopped his automobile, then 
he and his wife walked back to make 
closer observation of the turkeys. The 
mother turkey put an end to their 
observations by angrily chasing Mrs. 
Hutchinson back to the automobile. 
District Game Protector Woodrow E. 
Portzline, Slippery Rock. 


Cat Gets Ahead (But No White Meat) 


UNION CITY, Erie Co.—House 
cats are out to get a meal any way 
they can and sometimes figure out 
unusual methods to get their prey. 

A farm cooperator who is raising 
pheasants for the Game Commission 
reported that a cat was responsible 
for the loss of quite a few birds. The 
cat could not enter the holding pen 
but would hide in the grass outside. 
When a pheasant would put its head 
thru the poultry netting to get a bug 
or other morsel the cat would seize 
the birds head, pull as much of the 
bird as possible thru the fence and 
make a meal of what he got. 

The farmer, at first, was unable to 
figure out what happened to the 
birds. He thought it rather queer 
that the bodies were always found 
near the wire with the heads and 
necks missing. He sat down to watch 
the pen and did not have long to 
wait, for the cat returned to get an- 
other meal. District Game Protector 
Elmer D. Simpson, Union City. 
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Deer Take to Corn Diet 


KNOX, Clarion Co.—The deer in 
taking advantage of the food plots 
this year are two albinos and two 
does with triplet fawns. District 
Game Protector Donald M. Schake, 
this section have certainly changed 
their feeding habits in the last few 
years. Up until three years ago our 
food plots on State Game Land No. 
63 produced more than enough corn 
for our winter feeding program. and 
the deer seldom touched the stalk. 
Now they start working on the corn 
as soon as it comes up and will even 
eat the matured fodder right down 
to the ground. Among the many deer 
Knox. 


Uncommon Birds Seen In Flocks 


UNION CITY, Erie Co.—Last 
week I saw eight pileated woodpeckers 
in one group. So many in evidence at 
one place is a rare occurrence. The 
birds looked full grown but must 
have consisted of birds hatched this 
spring, and their parents. District 
Game Protector Elmer D. Simpson, 
Union City. 


Help!! Deer!! 
BROOKVILLE, Jefferson Co.— 
Farmers are complaining about too 
many deer. One farmer reports that 
he has 12 acres of corn completely 
destroyed by deer. Upon investiga- 





tion I found that by the time the 
corn is ready to harvest there will be 
no corn there except probably a few 
stalks. This farmer reported that one 
night there were over sixty deer in 
his fields. District Game Protector 
Lester J. Haney, Brookville. 


Broadtails Doing Fine 


WARREN, Warren Co.—During 
the period between the close of the 
beaver season on last March |, and 
the last of August a total of twenty 
beavers have been live trapped and 
moved from Morrison Run in War- 
ren County. These twenty beavers, 
plus 13 beavers that I sealed that 
were taken by trappers on Morrison 
Run during the past beaver season, 
make a total of 33 beavers that have 
been trapped from this one small 
watershed between February 15 and 
August 31. District Game Protector 
David R. Titus, Warren. 


Plovers Reappearing 


RICHLAND, Lebanon Co.—Ac- 
cording to Deputy Miller and Paul 
Barry, Richland, the upland plover 
has again nested in Mill Creek ‘Town- 
ship, Lebanon County, after an ab- 
sence of many years. Four adult and 
eight young birds have been seen 
and identified on several occasions, 
on Mr. Barry’s farm. According to 
Deputy Miller’s father, who hunted 
them as a young man, this is the 
first they have been seen in this sec- 
tion for over thirty years. District 
Game_ Protector Charles H. Shannon, 
Sr., Mt. Gretna. 


Grandaddy Coon 


BEDFORD, Bedford Co.—H. Cyril 
Bingham, Bedford Burgess and Jus- 
tice of the Peace, told me of a male 
raccoon weighing 52 pounds that a 
neighbor had killed in his chicken 
house. It was not killed in my dis- 
trict, but was reported to the proper 
district protector. District Game Pro- 
tector John R. Hiller, Hopewell. 

















By D. Everett Moore 


HE thrill of getting ready for a 

hunting trip is one of the great 
privileges of an American citizen. I 
started to get ready January 21, 1886 
on a farm in Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania. I thrived pretty well on a 
well-balanced diet of guns, traps, fish- 


ing tackle, dogs, bows and arrows, 
sling shots, drop shot and black pow- 
der until I was about 10 years old. I 
had the good fortune to have a 
Dad who included me in all of his 
hunting, fishing or trapping trips. 
Using a piece of board and a broom 
stick he made my first gun. It was 
a honey! He took me along the “First 
Day.” I carried my new weapon. Next 
thing was a sling shot and what a 
proud hunter I was when I knocked 
a pigeon off the corn crib roof. 

Then imagine my luck. One of our 
hired men, an Englishman, who 
knew all about making bows and ar- 
rows, made me a high-grade hickory 
bow and cedar arrows. I practiced 
for weeks getting ready for the “First 
Day.” Dad showed me a rabbit sit- 
ting in our orchard and I pinned 
him fast with an arrow. What a bow, 
what a thrill! 

About the time that the Main was 
blown up in Havana Harbor I saw 
an ad in the Farm Journal, “Re- 





Ty, 
peater Air Gun for sale—$2.50.” How 
could I get that much money? Op- 
portunity knocked. I was at the rail- 
road station one morning with the 
milk when a city slicker got off the 
train and wanted to hire a boy to 
sell evening papers. I took the job 
and soon had the air rifle. The 
blamed thing wouldn't kill a spar- 
row at 20 feet, but it knocked the 
eye out of a barred rock rooster at 5 
feet. I chopped off his head to finish 
the job. I carried it the “First Day”— 
proudest boy in Pennsylvania. 

Selling papers was easy. People 
wanted to read about Teddy and 
Rough Riders. I wanted nothing 
but money to buy a 14 ga. silver 
mounted muzzle loader from a neigh- 
bor. In some way I got $20.00 together 
and bought the outfit—gun, powder 
flask, shot pouch, leather game bag 
and wad cutter in time for the “First 
Day.” I was really a dude with that 
outfit. Age about 14. Then more 
traps, more pelts, a Flobert rifle, 
black powder, shot, caps, and another 
“First Day.” 

Next was a single breech loader 
pigeon gun. We really gave the pig- 
eons a chance. Gun below waist 
until pigeon was in flight. One shot 
at 30 yards. No boundary. If you 
grassed your bird you also retrieved 


it without the aid of gun or dog.f 


When you brought it back to the 
referee it was a “dead bird.” Plenty 
of foot work. Three and five bird 


PGC Photos by Batcheler and Cady 
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matches were popular. Then came 
a double hammer breech loader, with 
side action break. What a gun! 
Weight close to 10 pounds. Another 
“First Day” coming up; loading 
tools, white powder. 

I found a mate. We read each 
issue of a mail order catalogue over 
and over. Then one day it was pos- 
sible for me to order my pride and 
joy—a 16 ga. double hammerless gun, 
case, cleaning rod, shell vest and 
compass. What an outfit—less than 
$25.00! I still have it and I still love 
it. Got it for “First Day” of grouse 
season about 1914. 

From then on until the present 
time it has been pleasant experiences 
repeated over and over of a new gun 
or rifle, more practice, another “First 
Day;” clay targets, hunting, archery 
tournaments, another gadget, an- 
other trip to the mountains, hunt- 
ing with bow and arrow or high 


power rifle, more practice, more 
“First Days.” 
So with more than a_ 100,000 


rounds of ammunition and 250,000 
arrows shot in 15 states, 50 hunting 
seasons, 8 or 10 dogs and a truck 
load of equipment as a sort of re- 
hearsal, I must get down to busi- 
ness, get my boots greased, get my 
stuff together and really get out here 
somewhere in Pennsylvania and get 
a rabbit or two, but I'll bet a nickel 


The ABC's 
of Forest 


Fire Prevention 





@ Break matches before throw- 
ing them away. 


@ Bury — butts and 
pipe heels. 


@ Douse campfires with water. 


@ Always use the ash tray in 
your car. 


@ Be extra careful with trash 
fires. 


@ Use care in all woods 
operations. 


@ Know and obey the local fire 
laws. 


Always Be Careful With 
Fire In The Woods! 





I will need some new gadget or 

piece of equipment before I get ready 

to take off on my next “First Day.” 
. The End 








NO B & C BIG GAME COMPETITION THIS YEAR 


The Boone and Crockett Club recently announced that there will NOT 
be a Big Game Competition this year. 

Two reasons are given for this decision. First, the financial burden of 
publishing the new 1952 edition of Records of North American Big Game 
and sponsoring the Big Game Competition in the same year is a deterrent. 
Secondly, the outbreak of the hoof and mouth disease in Canada has made 
it necessary for the Department of Agriculture to impose severe restrictions 
on the importation of big game trophies into the United States. As a 
result, fewer hunters are expected to take trips to Canada this year and 
a lowering of the quality of trophies is the natural consequence. 

The Boone and Crockette Club hopes to resume the Competition as soon 
as possible. In the meantime they will continue to record fine trophies 
in the permanent records, and hope that these outstanding heads will be 
entered in future competition. 
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WSutler County 


Twenty-Sixth In A Series 





Note: If desired, this center sheet can 
be removed without damaging the 
magazine, by loosening the two center 
staples. 











Land Area 


The county contains 508,672 acres, 
of which 156,373 acres are forested. 
Publicly-owned land comprises 2,810 
acres, of which 2,720 acres are State 
Game Lands. 


Topography 

Butler county is situated on a 
plateau, and most of its land surface 
consists of gently rolling hills and 
wide valleys. 

Principal streams draining the area 
are Muddy Isle, Connoquenessing, 
Breakneck, Slippery Rock, Buffalo 
and Bear Creeks. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is _ fur- 
nished by the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie, the West Al- 
legheny, and the Pennsylvania. The 
county is traversed by the Benjamin 
Franklin Highway (U. S. 422), U. S. 
Route 19, Pa. Route 8 and other im- 
portant highways. There are 701 
miles of improved State highways in 
the county. 


District Game Protector 


District Game Protector Woodrow 
E. Portzline, 317 New Castle Street, 
Slippery Rock, has jurisdiction over 
Mercer, Marion, Venango, Allegheny, 
Slippery Rock, Cherry, Washington, 
Parker, Worth, Brady, Clay, Concord 
and Fairview townships. 

District Game Protector Paul R. 
Miller, R. D. 2, Butler, has jurisdic- 





tion over Muddy Creek, Franklin, 
Center, Donegal, Oakland, Lancaster, 
Connoquenessing, Butler, Summit, 
Clearfield, Jackson, Forward, Penn, 
Jefferson, Winfield, Cranberry, 
Adams, Middlesex, Clinton and 
Buffalo townships. 


Fish Warden 


Clifton Iman, 115 Wahl St., Evans 
City. 


Agriculture 


The county has never been a lead- 
ing farm section, although dairying 
has recently been developed. 158,955 
acres are under cultivation. 


Industry 


Butler county is well supplied with 
mineral wealth, including clay, 
natural gas and petroleum. It was a 
leading center for the development 
of the great Pennsylvania oil in- 
dustry, and furnishes a large part of 
the country’s iron and steel products. 

The principal products are iron 
and steei sheets, steel cars, lubricating 
oils and greases, pipes and tubing, 
iron and steel forgings, plate glass, 
bituminous coal, patent medicines, 
gasoline, limestone and cement. 


Historic 

Butler county was settled in a large 
part by veterans of the Revolutionary 
War who were attracted to this sec- 
tion by the “Donation Lands” pro- 
vided in 1786-66 as a bounty for these 
veterans of the war for independence. 
Pennsylvania’s title to this region 
had been established by purchase 
from the Indians in 1784. ~* 


The first permanent settlers were 
David Studebaker and Abraham 
Snyder. They spent the winter of 
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1791 with the Delaware Indians near 
the site of Slippery Rock. The fol- 
lowing year they moved into what is 
now Worth township. 

Few counties were organized under 
more definitely pioneer conditions. 
Land had to be cleared to provide for 
the county town of Butler. The first 
courts were held in a hastily built log 
structure until 1807 when a brick 
courthouse was built. The first houses 
in the county were constructed in 
1807. 

The pioneers of the region were 
from a variety of racial strains. Some 
were from Lancaster county seeking 
new lands, many were from West- 
moreland, Washington and Allegheny 
and other Pennsylvania counties, and 
numerous German settlers drifted 
into the county in search of economic 
opportunity and religious liberty. 

Pennsylvania’s oil industry made 
great strides in Butler county in its 
-earlier years, and the county soon 
became synonomous with iron and 
steel industry. John A. Roebling, who 
founded Saxonburg in 1835, became 
one of America’s leading engineers 
and his invention of the wire rope 
made possible innumerable modern 
structures and machines. It revolu- 
tionized the bridge building industry 
by making possible the suspension 
type of construction. One of these 
bridges was the Brooklyn bridge, 
which was designed by Roebling him- 
self. 

Petrolia was so named because of 
the oil industry. A boom town in 
1872, it reached a population of more 
than 2,000 almost overnight on news 
of the discovery of “black gold.” 

The last Indian tragedy in the 
State, the murder of James Wigton 
and his family by a Cornplanter In- 


————__ 


dian, occurred in Brady township, 
This township was named for Ca 
tain John Brady, hero of the Indian 
Wars and the Revolution. 

Butler pioneered in the develop- 
ment of small, lightweight auto. 
mobiles and may be credited with 
the invention of the “jeep.” 

Recreation—Fishing 

Fishable waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or area of stock waters) in- 
clude: Bear Creek, brown and rain- 
bow trout, Bruin, 12 Mi.; Buffalo 
Creek, brown and rainbow trout, 
Millerstown, 5 mi.; Little Buffalo 
Run, brown and _ rainbow trout, 
Butler, 4 mi.; Little Connoqueness- 
ing Creek, brown trout, Butler, 6 mi.; 
Silver Creek, brown and _ rainbow 
trout, Bruin, 7 mis; Slippery Rock 
Creek, N. Br., brown trout, Harris- 
ville, 3 mi.; Thorn Creek, brown and 
rainbow trout, Butler, 10 mi.; Con- 
noquenessing Creek, black _ bass, 
Butler 12 mi.; Glade Run, black bass, 
Butler, 4 mi.; Sportsmen’s Club Lake, 
Harmony-Zelienople, black __ bass, 
Zelienople, 15 A.; Slippery Rock 


Creek, black bass, Elliot Mills, 9 mi.;, 


Wolf Creek, black bass, Butler, 8 mi. 
Recreation—Hunting 

Hunting is primarily of the small 
game variety, particularly in_ the 
southern two-thirds of the county, 
where rabbits, ringnecks and other 
game furnishes the bulk of the sport. 
Fair to good deer hunting can be 
found throughout most portions of 
the county, as well as grouse and a 
limited number of turkeys. 

State Game Lands in the county 
include the following: Number 95, 
Eau Claire, 2,321 acres; Number 164, 
East Butler, 399 acres. 

. The End. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
; PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG 


Fall, 1952 


Dear Mr. Grouse Hunter: 


Here we are again to ask for your help. We know that every one of you 
is vitally interested in the future of this grandest game bird of all, and in the 
future of your sport. The Wildlife Research Division of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission is just as concerned about its prosperity as you are. At present, we 
are conducting research to attempt to find out the causes for the grouse cycle 
and how we might combat it or live with it best. 


Because the grouse is cyclic and fluctuates greatly in mmbers about 
every ten years, we feel that we cannot manage the bird properly unless we know 
the exact stage of the cycle constantly. When we are in the "low" of the cycle, 
it probably would be a wise policy to restrict our hunting take somewhat. But 
during the "high", perhaps we should liberalize our seasons and bag limits markedly 
since most of our grouse are going to be lost anyway. 


You are being asked to aid us in securing information on this bird, be- 
cause we feel that you are interested enough in the future of your sport to be 
willing to provide us with accurate, dependable data. 


We would like to have you do two things for us: First, save the tip 
joint (with feathers attached) of one wing from each bird. This is called the 
pinion joint and holds the primaries (outer flight feathers). From these wings 
we can determine the age of the birds and find out how successful the hatching 
and brooding season was. If there are several young birds for each adult, we 
know that everything is normal and that we are on the upswing of the cycle. If 
wo find only about one young bird for each adult, it probably means that we are 
near the bottom-of the cycle and birds are going to be scarce. 


Second, save the two middle tail feathers of the grouse you kill. 
These should be pulled out so that the whole feather remains intact. From these 
we can sex the birds. 


Finally, tie the two tail feathers and the wing tip together for each 
bird and forward all you have to us at the end of the season or deliver to the 
nearest salaried game protector. Try to get as many as you can from your hunt- 
ing companions and neighbors, too. 

Here's good luck to you again this year, and please let us hear from 

has yours, 
te) M. Latham, Chief 


Wildlife Research Division 


YOUs 
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By Hal H. Harrison 


O* a crisp, frosty afternoon in late October, Billy and Jane had their first 
experience with wasps. They found the big pear-shaped nest of a colony 
of white-faced hornets, hanging from the bottom branch of a tree. 

The white-faced hornets are known as “paper wasps” because they build 
their nests of paper which they themselves make by chewing bits of wood 
into fine pulp. Inside the nest are thousands of little cells, their openings 
hanging downward. 

Now hornets are the largest and most vicious members of the wasp 
family, so Billy and Jane were very careful about coming close to this 
nest. They knew that hornets get very angry and sting people who disturb 
them around their nest. 

But this nest was no longer in use. On the ground, directly under it, 
the children found the bodies of many dead hornets. 

These had served their purpose on earth, and. as the cold days of late 
autumn announced the coming of winter, they died. All the great horde 
that made up the busy colony had died . . . all but the queens. 
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The queens had crawled away from the nest to protected places in the 
woods. en they would stay until the warm days of spring stirred them 
from their sleep. Then they would fly off, to lay their eggs and to begin 
a new colony of hornets. 

Wasps can be divided into two general groups . . . solitary and social. 
The solitary wasps are those that live alone; the social wasps are like their 
near relatives, the bees. They have colonies. 

Good examples of solitary wasps are the mud-dauber wasps. Billy and 
ane found the pipe-organ nests of mud-daubers on the porch roof of a 
cabin in the woods one day. These wasps are not vicious, like hornets, 
so the children were able to watch the female at her work. 

They saw her carrying mud from the bank of < nearby creek to build the 
tubelike nests. As each tube was completed, the wasp carried inside paralyzed 
spiders (which she had stung) and stored them there. The wasp then 
laid an egg in each cell and sealed it shut. 

The larva or grub, when it hatches from the egg, feeds upon the spiders. 
In one tube which they opened, Billy and Jane counted seventeen spiders, 
all living but all helplessly paralyzed. 

After a larva changes to an adult wasp, it eats its way out of the mud 
cell and flies off to live its own life. 

Another solitary wasp, the cicada-killer wasp, paralyzes cicadas and places 
them in her underground burrow as food for her larvae. 

Yellow jackets are closely related to the hornets. As social wasps, they 
build community nests, some underground, some hidden in rock walls or 
under logs. 

The End. 





“HOW TO SHOOT” CARTOON BOOK 


Containing twelve pages of colored cartoons, illustrating many interest: 
ing phases of shooting, a little booklet titled “How to Shoot” is now offered 
free by the Advertising Division of Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Directed particularly to boys and girls, “How to Shoot” pictures safety 
methods, shooting positions, how to align sights, how to make targets and 
describes various games and contests which can be easily organized and 
conducted among small or large groups. Full instructions are given for the 
building of safe indoor and outdoor rifle ranges. 

The free booklet is being distributed through sporting goods and hard- 
ware stores. Copies can also be obtained by writing Advertising Division, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 





HUNT SAFELY --- 
Keep away from workers in fields 
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By Herbert Kendrick 


T THIS beautiful time of the 

year when the forests and fields 
become ripe with color, and every 
sporting publication displays thrill- 
ing photographs of dogs and game, 
the hunter realizes he must have a 
gun dog to share with him the glor- 
ious season ahead. 


Of course he should have made his 
plans and purchased his dog many 
months previously, but too many ob- 
ligations robbed his time and now 
he must act swiftly. 


Be alert and practical when you 
purchase a trained gun dog because 
unfortunately some kennels and dog 
dealers are dishonest, even though 
they may be no worse than any other 
class of men who buy and sell live 
animals. 

In all the field magazines many 
dogs are advertised for sale by pub- 
ljshing a picture, stating the great 
qualifications, and quite often the 
faults are omitted. To me it has al- 
ways seemed that dogs are not 
adapted to mail-order business, so it 
is far better to visit the kennel to 
purchase a desired animal. First, 
decide the breed and sex of dog you 
desire, then check with dependable 
dog men and have them recommend 
the proper seller. Next, write to him 
stating your needs, and if he has a 
dog that he feels will suit you, by all 
means, make the trip to the home of 
the dog and have the handler take 
him into the field where you are able 
to judge for yourself the dog's pace, 
nose, style, endurance and _ ability. 
There you will see him operate under 
normal conditions where he is un- 
affected and unafraid. If you are not 





urchasing - 
Gun Dog 


satisfied with the performance and 
the dog owner has no others to offer, 
then repeat the process at some other 
place. It will be worth your time and 
money to be sure. However, if the 
action of the dog is acceptable to you, 
buy him and take him home, but be 
certain you have made a friend of 
him before going afield. He may 
leave you or he may refuse to work 
for you. This does not mean you 
have made a mistake in the dog. It 
is perfectly natural for him to miss 
his former master, yet if treated 
kindly and friendly it is amazing how 
well adapted he will become in a 
short time. 

If it is an impossibility to visit the 
kennel when you buy and you are 
dead set on ordering a dog, call the 
owner by telephone clearly stating 
your choice, and be certain you are 
understood. Then have him write you 
a concise description of the dog, his 
work in the field, and send a recent 
photograph along with a copy of his 
pedigree. Insist on the dog being 
sent on a ten day trial basis. In other 
words, place the money in the hands 
of the express agency when the dog 
is received, keep him a few days, give 
him a thorough but fair workout, 
and if you are satisfied instruct the 
express agent to send the money to 
your seller. If the dog has been mis- 
represented then you have a right to 
return him and your money is re- 
funded. If this be the case your only 
loss is the charge of shipment. 

Buying a puppy is a much more 
simple transaction. Here you select 
the very best breeding you find 
offered—close your eyes and hope for 
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the best. If you can visit the kennel 
to select the puppy you will select 
the healthiest looking one who warms 
up to you at once. Picking the best 
of a litter is often more luck than 
judgment and skill. Too often we 
find the sickly ugly runt of a litter 
turn out to be in the superlative class. 


My only sad experience with a dog 
salesman came when I bought a setter 
that kept every neighbor awake all 
hours of the night with the most 
pitiful cries you ever heard, and the 
owner had sworn he was very quiet 
at night. 


With this one exception I have 
found many good friends and wonder- 
ful sportsmen who earn their living 
by selling gun dogs. I know of cases 
where they have lost money to satisfy 
a client. There are many who re- 


fuse to sell a dog unless they know 
the buyer, and are satisfied the dog 
will have a good home. 

When buying a dog please don’t 
expect a thousand dollar dog for a 
hundred. If your taste runs high in 
hunting stock, it will have to be 
matched by your billfold. In gun 
dogs, as in every other field, you get 
only that for which you pay. 

Be careful of whom you purchase 
your dog. If you buy from the reliable 
you help him help yourself, and also 
aid in eliminating the unreliable 
ones. 

If you fail to get a dog this season 
plan to hunt with someone who can 
furnish a trained dog for use on game 
and be certain he is a qualified re- 
triever. Please do not leave wounded 
gare this year. 

The End. 
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FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE QUARANTINE STILL IN EFFECT 

Although Canada is taking vigorous and apparently successful action to 
stamp out foot and mouth disease among its cattle, there is no prospect 
that regulations imposed by the Federal Government of the United States 
relative to the importation of hooved mammals will be relaxed before 
next year, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. This regulation will 
have important effects on the plans of many American sportsmen. 

No meat or hides of deer, moose, elk, or other hooved game may be 
imported unless the meat is thoroughly cooked or unless the hides are 
hard-dried or tanned. Horns, antlers, hooves, and similar portions must 
be completely clean, dry, and free of bits of undried flesh. All such trophies 
must be inspected at the port of entry. Since most of these regulations 
are impractical from the standpoint of the hunter, the Bureau of Animal 
Industry recommends that any trophies be processed by Canadian taxi- 
dermists before being imported. Mounted trophies can be imported with- 
out difficulty. 

Game birds and all non-hooved game are not affected by the regula- 
tion and these may be imported from Canada subject to the usual re- 
strictions imposed by Canadian and American authorities. 

The Bureau states that it will require a number of months to determine 
the success of eradication programs north of the border, and until they 
are certain, the present restrictions will remain in effect. 


WHY NOT START A SCRAPBOOK? 

A reader recently suggested that Game News covers and _ illustrations 
would make an interesting and educational scrapbook collection. We might 
add that from time to time some very worthwhile articles could be clipped 
from the pages of Game News, write-ups that would prove invaluable to 
the conservation-minded reader. Combined with suitable illustrative material 
salvaged from old copies of our magazine these could make your scrapbook 
a veritable encyclopedia of hunting, wildlife and conservation lore. 

School children, too, will find usé for this material in the classroom, 
and the parent would do well to keep on hand an assortment of pictorial 
and instructive material. 
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Tabbing Turkey 


Calling wild turkeys is an art. One of Pennsylvania’s Game Protectors who 
has lived and worked in wild turkey country all of his life made the sage 
remark: “Those darn things have saved more turkeys lives than anything | 
know.”’ In the hands of the novice, they are a tremendous handicap to his 
success, but, in the hands of the expert, they mean a turkey in the bag. 
The hunter who manages to get his turkey year after year is almost invariably 
a turkey caller. And he gets far more from his sport than the more ordinary 
*‘still’’ hunter or the ‘“‘l was just in the right place at the right time’’ hunter. An 
accomplished turkey caller is proud of his skill and delights in the enjoyment 


it brings. 


Various types of “box” calls are most uni- 
versally used by turkey hunters. The type 
shown is equipped with a wooden 
scrape) which is thoroughly chalked to pre- 
vent false notes. Both the “purr” and the 
“yelp” are readily reproduced 


above 


af Sia 


Box calls are often made of red cedar 
but may be partially or wholly made of 
various hardwoods. Above, a slate “scraper” 
is used to produce the rasping notes of the 
turkey. As with all calls, only “practice 
makes perfect.” 


The Gibson call below, utilizes the lid as 
a scraper. One of the best of the box calls, 
it may be used either left handed or right 
handed. If carried in the back of the hunt- 
ing coat, this call will often “talk turkey” 
as the hunter walks along. 











An old reliable moder, upper left, is 
made from the small turkey wingbone 
attached to a cow horn amplifier by 
means of a length of rubber hose. The 
sound is produced by sucking on the 
end of the wingbone. 


The “wingbone” calls, center, are con- 
structed by combining the small and large 
bones found in the second joint of the wing 
of the wild turkey. One of the first devised, 
this call has accounted for the downfall of 
turkeys for generations. 

The cocoanut shell call, right, with peg 
of seasoned laurel is a favorite in south- 
central Pennsylvania. An “old timer” can 
gobble, pert, yelp, and purr on this versa- 
tile call. It is considered one of the best, 
and is easily made. The cocoanut shell must 
be thin. 

PGC Photos By Cady 
Captions By Latham 


Ae, 


This rubber diaphragm caller, above, 
is placed inside the mouth and the turkey 
imitated by short puffs of air from the 
throat. Although a difficult call to master, 
it-is one of the most realistic in tone, is 
easily carried and leaves both hands free 
for shooting. 
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By Ed Shearer 


oO. question that I am running 
into with increasing frequency 
is “What gun is best for my wife or 
maybe my best girl?’ It seems the 
gals are invading the outdoors in ever 
increasing numbers and today’s crop 
gives’ every evidence of being really 
good. 

There appears to be a great differ- 
ence in the attitude of today’s out- 
door women. In the past most of the 
Diana’s took to the outdoors either 
to please some masculine contingent 
of the family or because it gave them 
an opportunity to wear strange and 
bizarre clothes. Today’s gals appear 
to like the sport and ask no odds of 
the man. They string the lowly worm 
on a hook without a qualm and re- 
fuse to go into hysterics on encounter- 
ing a watersnake. The outdoors is 
no longer a fashion parade; blue 
denim Levi’s and loose fitting com- 
fortable shirts have come into their 
own. 

Women make fine shooting part- 
ners, but for success and enjoyment 
the gun and ammunition must be 
fitted to the individual woman. 
Usually this is what happens. 

The head of the family outfits her 
with one of his spare guns. Generally 
the reason it’s a spare gun is that he 
cannot hit anything with it himself. 
In her hands it’s a darn site worse. 

Now they go afield. The stock is 
so long that she has to be an acrobat 
to reach the triggers. Or there is too 
much drop in the stock and she gets 
a wallop from the recoil that shakes 
her hair-do loose. 

At the end of the day she is bruised 
and sore. One shoulder is sagging 4 


The aledy 
| Wants A Gun 


inches lower than the other from 
carrying an eight pound gun. She 
thinks, “If he calls this fun, the man’s 
a lunatic—and I’m married to him.” 

Then there is the other extreme. 
This guy is over anxious to please the 
lady and in his fear of over-burden- 
ing her buys a .410 gauge that handles 
like a wand. So . . . a hunting they 
go. The shots she gets give even the 
old man plenty of grief with his open 
bored 12 gauge. The only thing the 
lady hits are sundry rocks with the 
tender ends of her toes, which she 
seems to do with unerring precision. 
She is disgusted and disillusioned, 
so it’s “back to the kitchen, Mary.” 

I believe a survey of causes that 
make women dislike the outdoors 
would show that poor or unsuitable 
equipment stands at the head of the 
list. Chief of these in the hunting 
field is the gun, so let’s discuss its 
requirements. 

First, it must be light enough so 
as not to make the lady consider her- 
self a “beast of burden” during an 
ordinary day afield. Neither should 
it be so light that it will make her 
recoil-conscious, thus developing the 
flinching habit, shutting the eyes and 
kindred faults. 

Second, the gun must be tailored 
to fit her physical proportions so that 
she can point it readily without be- 
coming a contortionist. 

Third, It must be capable of hit- 
ting and killing any game she is 
likely to encounter in a day afield. 

In the shotgun line probably the 
best bet for the average woman is the 
20 gauge. Now I have seen women 
that can handle the standard 12 
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gauge with the best of them. Take 
the former Mrs. Liela Hall whose 
ability to smash long series of clay 
targets kept her in top spots in the 
trapshooting world for years. The 
late Mrs. Ad Topperwein was an- 
other. It did not make any difference 
what kind of a gun you handed her, 
if it had a hole in the barrel Mrs. 
Top could make it talk. From all 
angles she was the greatest woman 
shot that ever lived, eclipsing even 
the famed Annie Oakley. There are 
hundreds more but invariably they 
have a lot of experience that the 
average woman will never acquire. 


The .410 or 28 gauge guns with 
their thin patterns and limited range 
are not for the average woman or 
man either. It takes an expert to turn 
in a satisfactory percentage with these 
gauges. On the other hand, from the 
16 gauge on up we start to run 
across either weight or recoil which is 
undesirable for the woman who is 
just starting. 

The 20 gauge stands about midway 
between the two. With a full choked 
20 gauge she can have a reasonably 
thick pattern that will give her clean 
kills on game up to 40 yards or a 
little better. At the same distance 
a high velocity load of one ounce of 
No, 6 chilled shot will kill the big- 
gest turkey gobbler that ever strutted. 
I've seen that performed often enough 
to have no doubt of it. She has a 
range of shot sizes from No. 9 for 
quail and woodcock to No. 6 for duck 
and pheasants. 


Many years ago when the model 
12 Winchester pump came out I 
bought a 20 gauge trap grade with 
a straight grip stock, weighing 614 
pounds. The load, as I recall, was 214 
drams of Dead Shot powder and 34 
ounce of 714 chilled shot. This is be- 
low the average 20 gauge loading to- 
day, yet I killed more grouse in one 
season with that combination than I 
ever expect to kill the rest of my life. 

The weight of a 20 gauge for a 
woman should not exceed 614 


pounds. Among some of the available 
guns that we will look at, some run 
as low as 514 pounds. That is a bit 
low as there will be times when it is 
desirable to use the full ounce of shot 
in the high velocity loads and the re- 
coil might be a little but rough for 
a woman who does not do a lot of 
shooting. A good compromise weight 
is 6 pounds for upland work. If it’s a 
straight duck shooting proposition 
where there is not much carrying to 
be done, 634 or 7 pounds would be 
better, as only the heavy high velocity 
loads would be used. 


In types it’s largely a matter of 
milady’s preference. I personally lean 
toward the double for the beginning 
Diana. They usually have better bal- 
ance, racier lines and the big advant- 
age of two different borings that are 
available instantly. She can have one 
barrel bored improved cylinder for 
the largest possible spread for the first 
shot and the other bored full choke 
for the longest killing range. of the 
gun. This is a big advantage as the 
average women does not recover from 
the first shot as fast as the average 
man, so her range for the second shot 
will be longer. 


Another point that should not be 
overlooked is that the safety is 
mounted on the tang where it will 
give them no trouble to operate in a 
hurry. The cross trigger safety of the 
pump and auto type guns seems to 
give the average woman trouble in 
operating on fast unexpected shots, 
especially if it works a bit stiff. If it 
works too easy than it is no longer 
safe. 


In regard to stocks women usually 
require about 14” shorter stocks than 
men. Unless a “try gun” is available 
it is best to start with a standard stock 
and shorten it until it fits. 

Among double guns that would fill 
the above specifications are the 
Stevens model 530, the Fox model B 
and the Winchester model 24. These 
guns run a bit over 6 pounds averag- 
ing around 614 pounds. The tag is 
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in the $76 to $80 bracket. The Mar- 
lin over and under 20 gauge is a fine 
handling gun, as is the L. C. Smith 
field grade. They are not available 
with extra’s and are in the $100 class. 
In the custom class the Browning, 
L. C. Smith and the Winchester 21 
start at about 250 bux and runs up 
to the mink coat bracket. 

In repeating and semi-autos there 
is a large selection in models and 
prices. Stevens, Remington, Winches- 
ter and Ithaca all make repeating 20 
yauge shotguns that run from 514 to 
bl% pounds. They should have muzzle 
devices and skeet extension fore-arms 
for woman’s use. Savage and Reming- 
ton both make 20 gauge semi-autos 
that weigh about 614 pounds. They 
both have that long, hand filling fore- 
arm that women find so comfortable 
with their short arms. Prices run a 
little higher than the repeating shot 
guns. 

In considering rifles the same things 
hold true as for shotguns although 
some other factors creep in. One is 
weight. We now enter the realm of 
deliberate aim and we need a bit 
more weight to steady the weapon. 
The idea is the shorter the range at 
which you shoot your game the 
lighter the rifle can be. Conversely, 
the longer the range the heavier the 
gun must be for steady holding. As 
99% of the deer are killed within 150 
yards, any gun that will do this is 
adequate. 

A good choice for 2 woman is the 
.250 Savage in the 99 model. It weighs 
7% pounds and with the 100 grain 
bullet has a light recoil. Furthermore, 
it has sufficient accuracy for varmints 
in the off season without reloading. 

The lever action carbines in the 
Winchester and Marlin 336 line that 


handle the .30/30 class of cartridges 
are fine guns for women. These rifles 
running 6 to 634 pounds and with 
short stocks measuring 13 to 134 
inches will fit most gals. Their mod. 
erate recoil and price make them the 
most popular models on the market, 

In the bolt actions the .257 Roberts 
has more steam than the .250 Savage 
and can be used on larger game with 
the 117 grain bullet. One of the best 
hunting rifles for a woman is the .256 
Mannlicher with 6 pounds of weight 
and beautiful balance. It’s close to 
the ideal but a bit expensive. For 
game larger than deer a Mauser 7 
mm with custom loads is hard to beat 
from the standpoint of recoil and ef- 
fectiveness. A properly placed shot 
will kill anything on this continent. 
The .270 and .30-06 class of rifles are 
not for the average woman. Their re. 
coil and muzzle blast call for more 
seasoning than most women will get. 

Let it be stated here that no 
woman should be started on a high 
power rifle. She should learn the 
holding, aiming, squeezing and other 
mechanics of shooting with the .22 
caliber. You will be surprised at how 
fast she will come along. Women 
usually have fine coordination and a 
sensitive touch on the trigger that 
keeps the average man dusting to ac- 
quire. 

Now there is another angle to be 
considered. A good gun and outfit is 
just as much an investment as a new 
electric stove or a living room suit 
and it will pay more dividends in 
pleasure, health and mutual under- 
standing than either. So if the lady 
has a yen for the outdoors start her 
right. Sell your own cast offs to the 


junk man. 
The End. 





FREE HUNTING LICENSES TO SERVICE MEN DISCONTINUED 

In accordance with an opinion handed down by the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Justice, July 31, 1952, the Pennsylvania Department of Revenue 
directed the County Treasurers to discontinue the issuance of free hunt- 
ing licenses to members of the armed forces. 

This action was necessitated because the state of war between the United 


States was decreed to. be terminated. 
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A list of all licenses, permits and tags issued by, or under the jurisdiction of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, published for the convencience of our sportsmen-readers. 














= ected it one a 
Where Obtainable in 
Kind Cost Pennsylvania 
Resident Hunter's License... ........ us Gal. bee $ 3.15 Dept. of Revenue, Misc. 


(Bona fide residence of 60 days in Commonwealth 
required before being eligible for license, except- 
ing that a regularly enrolled member of any of 
the United States Armed Forces officially stationed 
within Pennsylvania for 30 or more days next 
preceding his application, shall be entitled to 
purchase a Resident Hunter's License.) 


Resident Hunter’s License ‘(Resident disabled vet- 
eran of any war—with loss or loss of use of one 
or more limbs.) 


Nonresident Hunter’s License (does not include 


trapping) 


Nonresident Trapper’s License (does not include 
hunting of any kind, collection of bounties, or 
beaver trapping) 


Alien Nonresident Hunter's License (trapping pro- 
SS SPT Te Tee 
Replacement of Lost License and Tag (required 
when either the license or tag, or both, are lost) 


Antlerless Deer License 


Special Archery License (required for hunting deer 
with bow and arrow only during Special State- 
wide Archery Season and on Special Archery Pre- 
serves during any open season) ...............- 

Permit to Disabled Veteran (suffering from paral- 
ysis of both legs, or one leg and one arm, or 
either side of the body, or amputation of both 
feet, or one hand and one foot, if service-incurred) 
to hunt while using an automobile 


Ferret Breeder’s or Dealer’s Permit .............. 
Ferret Possession Permits ......... 
Fur Dealer's (Nonresident) 
Fur Dealer’s Permit (Resident) 
Fur Dealer’s Employes’ Permit (Resident) 
Fur Farming Permit 


Game Propagation Permit 


Free 


20.00 


2.00 


License Section, Harrisburg 
County Treasurers 
Issuing Agents throughout 
Pennsylvania. 


County Treasurers 


Dept. of Revenue, Misc. 
License Section, Harrisburg 
County Treasurers 


Game Commission, Harrisburg 


Dept of Revenue, Misc. 
License Section, Harrisburg 


Dept. of Revenue, Misc. 
License Section, Harrisburg, 
or agent who issued original 
license. 

County Treasurer (of County 
where applicant desires to 
hunt when antlerless deer 
seasons are declared) 


Dept. of Revenue, Mics. 
License Section, Harrisburg 


Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg 


Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field) 
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Where Obtainable in 
Kind Cost Pennsylvania 





Metal seal to tag imported game for sale, excepting 
deer or rabbits (1 attached to each carcas) (each) .05 Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field) 


Permits for Field Trials (not to exceed 5 consecu- 


OR eee (each trial) 5.00 y m 
Pesmntts Gor vox samme Clubs o.oo... eo ese nes 50.00 r ae 
Permits for Retriever Trial ........ (for each day) 10.00 
Permit to possess pelts and have a protected bird or 

animal mounted (if accidentally killed) ......... 1.00 


Permit to ship trophies to taxidermists outside of 
Pennsylvania, for tanning or mounting, and re- 


eT et le PP Py ee ee eee eee Eee Free r 
Regulated Shooting Grounds Permit 
(Gor Great 100 acres) ............ 25.00 
(for each additional 100 acres) 5.00 
PUGS MCUEINEDE WURMEES Fo 4c ees acece co reenss 5.00 
Scientific and Museum Collecting Permit ......... 5.00 Game Commission, Harrisburg 
Special Dog Training Area Permit ................ 10.00 Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field) 
pO eer (each) 10 Wildlife Conservation Division 


Offices (Field), or District 
Game Protectors. 
Tags for shipping raw furs to fur dealers of other 

MEE RECEUN reins cians songs ons cape ce tess (each) .25 Game Commission, Harrisburg; 
Wildlife Conservation Divi- 
sion Offices (Field), or Dis. 
trict Game Protectors. 


EE cnink neath » oe 00 vies cae byas ss ape 25.00 Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field) 





HEADQUARTERS OF THE SIX WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS (FIELD) 
ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
Northwest Division —Box 107, 14 W. First St., Oil City, Pa. 
Southwest Division —Box 348, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier, Pa. 
Northcentral Division —Box 429, 21414 E. Water St., Lock Haven, Pa. 
Southcentral Division —327 Penn St., Huntingdon, Pa. 


Northeast Division —987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort, Pa. 
(Mail to Box 1351, Kingston, Pa.) 


Southeast Division —1009 N. 8th St., Reading, Pa. 


HUNT SAFELY -:: 
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HOW TO SECURE AN ANTLERLESS DEER LICENSE 


The following information has been compiled as a quick reference for 
persons desiring to apply for Antlerless Deer Licenses. The counties are 
listed in alphabetical sequence with the County Seat of each county shown 
directly opposite the name of the county. 

Applications (completely filled in) for Antlerless Deer Licenses, for the 
specific county in which you desire to hunt, should be directed to the 


“COUNTY TREASURER OF 


HOUSE, followed by the name of the County Seat. 


COUNTY, COURT 











COUNTY COUNTY 

COUNTY SEAT COUNTY SEAT 
Adams Gettysburg Lackawanna Scranton 
Allegheny Pittsburgh Lancaster Lancaster 
Armstrong Kittanning Lawrence New Castle 
Beaver Beaver Lebanon Lebanon 
Bedford Bedford Lehigh Allentown 
Berks Reading Luzerne Wilkes-Barre 
Blair Hollidaysburg Lycoming Williamsport 
Bradford Towanda McKean Smethport 
Bucks Doylestown Mercer Mercer 
Butler Butler Mifflin Lewistown 
Cambria Ebensburg Monroe Stroudsburg 
Cameron Emporium Montgomery Norristown 
Carbon Mauch Chunk Montour Danville 
Centre Bellefonte Northampton Easton 
Chester West Chester Northumberland Sunbury 
Clarion Clarion Perry New Bloomfield 
Clearfield Clearfield Philadelphia Philadelphia 
Clinton Lock Haven Pike Milford 
Columbia Bloomsburg Potter Coudersport 
Crawford Meadville Schuylkill Pottsville 
Cumberland Carlisle Snyder Middleburg 
Dauphin Harrisburg Somerset Somerset 
Delaware Media Sullivan LaPorte 
Elk Ridgway Susquehanna Montrose 
Erie Erie Tioga Wellsboro 
Fayette Uniontown Union Lewisburg 
Forest Tionesta Venango Franklin 
Franklin Chambersburg Warren Warren 
Fulton McConnellsburg Washington Washington 
Greene Waynesburg Wayne Honesdale 
Huntingdon Huntingdon Westmoreland Greensburg 
Indiana Indiana Wyoming Tunkhannock 
Jefferson Brookville York York 
Juniata Mifflintown 





Application blanks may be obtained from County Treasurers; hunting 
license issuing agents; Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg; Penn- 
sylvania Department of Revenue, Harrisburg; and Game Protectors. 
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Commission Doubles 
Contribution To Wildlife Unit 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion has approved an additional sum 
of $6,000 for the Pennsylvania Co- 
operative Wildlife Research Unit, 
supported jointly by the Commission, 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Pennsylvania State College, and the 
Wildlife Management Institute. This 
is double the amount of the depart- 
mental contribution specified in the 
agreement under which each Unit 
functions. 

The Pennsylvania Wildlife Re- 
search Unit, established in 1938, is 
entering its fourteenth year of ac- 
tivity in investigating game problems 
in the Keystone State. The increased 
funds available will be used, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ward M. Sharp, Unit 
Leader, for extending the program of 
research and investigation, and in 
training young men in the wildlife 
management profession. Units, to 
date, have been established at 17 land 
grant colleges in the United States 
and at the University of Alaska. Each 
is headed by an experienced biologist 
who conducts long-term research into 
the wildlife problems of the state 
and supervises similar research work 
by graduate students of the Unit 
college. In this way valuable informa- 
tion is uncovered, and men trained to 
conduct state and federal wildlife 
programs in future years are given an 
opportunity to obtain practical ex- 
perience in their field. 


Pennsylvanian Holds Top 
Office in OWAA 


Seth L. Myers of Sharon, energetic 
secretary of the Northwest division 


of the PFSC and president of the 
Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers as 
sociation, was unanimously elected 
first vice-president of the Outdoor T 
Writers of America during the groups 
annual convention at Miami, Florida, 


Our Pennsylvanian is, ““The Out f 
door Commentator” over radio sta- a 
tion WPIC, Sharon, and also writes [ 
a syndicated outdoor column for 32 li 
newspapers in the northwestern sec- S 
tion of the Commonwealth. Myers 8 


was daddy of Pennsylvania’s famous 
program of conservation activities 
during National Wildlife week in 
March of this year. 

Myers, for years a national director 
of the OWAA, now holds one of the 
most enviable spots in the organiza 
tional pattern of the nation’s grow. 
ing family of outdoor writers. J, 
Hammond Brown, revered Baltimore 
News-Post writer, was retained 
president. 

















Indiana Gets Conservation 
Into Classrooms 


Indiana’s Department of Conserva 
tion is encouraging the teaching of 
conservation in public schools by dis 
tributing textbooks on the state's 
natural resources accompanied by 
manuals for instructing teachers on 
how to present such material to their 
students, the Wildlife Management” 
Institute: reports. 


An unusual feature of this pro 
gram is the injection of conservation 
teaching into the lowest grades of © 
school through simply worded but — 
beautifully illustrated booklets on 
the wildlife, trees, and plants of the 
state. More advanced material is 
available for the higher grades. 
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Director Addresses International 
Conservation Body 


On September 12, Thos. D. Frye, 
Executive Director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, addressed 
the International Association’ of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners at Dallas, Texas. His sub- 
ject was “How Can Wildlife Manage- 
ment Keep Pace with Modern 
Trends?” 

Before developing his thesis, Frye 
paid tribute to capable pioneers who 
laid firm conservation foundations 
and who “were the signers of the 
Declaration of Perpetuation for Wild- 
life.” He specifically lauded Penn- 
sylvania’s Grand Old Man of Con- 
servation, John M. Phillips. 
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Frye keynoted his address with the 
statement, “The serious and difficult 
problems of today do not stem from 
wildlife but from people.” Then he 
developed this theme: Conservation 
agencies cannot do the natural re- 
source job alone. Once there is an 
understanding, cooperative public our 
wildlife problems will become rela- 
tively simple. 

Frye classified people in 
categories—‘‘protectionists,’ ‘“anni- 
hilationists” and “conservationists.” 
He proceeded to tell how the three 
groups could be welded into a com- 
posite of conservation understanding 
and action through education and 
able leadership. 

He dwelt upon the value of the 
press, outdoor writers and radio in 


three 


A well informed public is a cooperative one. Below, District Game Protector Carl Benson 
addresses a group of Boy Scouts at Camp Tionesta in the Allegheny National Forest. The 
program consisted of color-sound movies, a live snake exhibit and lecture, a deer antler 


exhibit, and a display of native furbearers. 


PGC Photo By Parlaman 
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carrying the conservation message to 
the people accurately and _ interest- 
ingly. 

Frye then outlined how research, 
law enforcement, predator control, 
food and cover development for wild- 
life, and artificial propagation may 
be used as management tools with 
better results. 

In the second phase of his speech, 
Frye directed attention to all-import- 
ant fundamentals in organizational 
structure that determine whether a 
wildlife agency will operate on a high 
plane and show progress and good 
results. He pointed out the need for 
carefully selecting, training and re- 
taining high quality personnel; told 
why effective wildlife agencies must 
have, and be familiar with, modern 
equipment; and stressed the impor- 
tance of anaiyzing errors for greater 
efficiency in the future. 

In closing, Director Frye said: “If I 
were asked to write a prescription 
that would serve as a cure to our 
present-day wildlife ills . . . it would 
consist of only two words—COMPET- 
ENT PERSONNEL. Competent per- 
sonnel alone will do the job. Com- 
petent personnel will enlist the pulic 
in behalf of wildlife, will solve the 
future wildlife problems and will per- 
petuate that God-given heritage of 
sports afield.” 


Farm-Game Supervisor Wins 
Canadian Shoot 


Mert Golden, supervisor of the 
Farm-Game Section of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, won the 
Canadian National Pistol Champion- 
ship for 1952 in Ottawa recently. An- 
other Pennsylvanian, Ben Rosen, also 
of Harrisburg, placed fourth in the 
grand aggregate championship match. 

The championship match consisted 
of .22 caliber pistol and .38 caliber 
revolver aggregate shoots. A series of 
four matches comprised each event, 
and the combined matches con- 
stituted the grand aggregate. 








The event, held at the Connaugh 
Rifle Ranges at Ottawa, Ontario, wag 
open to the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, Canadian military branches, 
Canadian civilians and invited Amerj- 
cans. Among the American entries” 
were a _ police contingent from 
Buffalo, N. Y., and several police 
from Binghamton, N. Y. 












































California State Teachers College 
Offers Course in Conservation 


In recognition of the importarice | 
of teaching conservation of natural 7 
resources in our public schools the} 
California State Teachers’ College Sige 
has instituted a course for teachers © 
and prospective teachers in which the 
classroom lectures and discussions are © 
supplemented by first-hand contacts ~ 
with conservation workers and ad- § 
visors in the field. The following de- © 
tails of the course were supplied by 
John F. Lewis, Professor of Biology | 
at the College: 


The course meets once a day, five 
days a week, for three weeks, for 
three hours a day. The instruction 
consists of lecture, discussion, outside | 
reading, field trips, and the examina | 
tion of available literature in the 
field. 


Three field trips are taken: (1) a 
combined farm and forest trip going 
over the conservation-worked farms 
in Fayette county with either Mr. 
Rex E. Carter, the County Farm 
Agent, or his assistant, Mr. john H. 
Wykoff; in the afternoon, with 
Forest Fire Inspectors George Martin 
and “Pat” Brady, and towerlady of 
the Pond Field forest fire tower, Miss 
Betty Addis, discussing forest fire 
detection problems, actual use of 
forest fire fighting tools, and other 
forest materials; (2) a combined strip 
mining, strip mine rehabilitation, 
and wildlife management trip to Bur 
gettstown where the Harmon Creek 
Coal Company takes care of the 
group in the morning, demonstrating 






















































































PGC Photo By Parlaman 


Graduate students of California State Teachers College on a field trip in conunction 


with their course in conservation of natural resources. District 


Doerzbacher is addressing the group. 


all of their practices from opening up 
a strip mine area, drilling, loading, 
blasting, use of the big shovel to 
clear the overburden, cleaning the 
face of the coal bed, loading, back- 
filling, grading to slope, replanting 
to grass, other herbs, and trees, and 
nursery practice. The demonstrations 
in charge of Mr. Robertson, the 
Company Superintendent, Mr. Boni, 
the general foreman, and Mr. Allison, 
in charge of planting operations. The 
aiternoon is spent on Game Lands 
117, in charge of Mr. Doerzbacher, 
the District Game Protector, and Mr. 
Parlaman, the Conservation Educa- 
tion Assistant, where game lands and 
protection problems are stressed and 
the make-up and work of the Game 
Commission generally is discussed. 
The third week, a long trip into 


Game Protector Ray 


Somerset County to visit (a) Kooser 
roadside park, where its problems 
are studied under the leadership of 
Mr. Ronald Cox, the Park Foreman, 
and (b) to Laurel Hill State Park, 
where all of its contributions are 
studied under the direction of Mr. 
Herbert Laughery, the general Park 
Foreman there. 

The purposes of these trips are 
threefold—(1) to supplement the 
classroom lectures, discussions, and 
outside readings with actual demon- 
strations of work on the land, (2) 
to have the class members meet and 
know the operating personnel of the 
organizations delegated the job of 
overseeing the work of conservation 
in the State, and (3) to illustrate to 
the teachers-in-services and _ teachers- 
in-training enrolled in the course the 
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value of the field trip as a means of 
visual education. 

Basic problems treated in the con- 
servation of natural resources course 
are as follows: 


1. The need for a favorable bal- 
ance of life in Nature. 

2. The aspects of the conservation 
cycle (acquisition of land, the legend 
of inexhaustibility, a period of alarm, 
a period of protection and restriction 
on use, a period of the development 
of scientific policies of wise use, and 
land-use planning on a _ national 
scale). 


3. Water—the great regulator. 
4. Soil—the basic natural resource. 


5. The problem of food-produc- 
ing lands (agricultural and grazing 
areas). 

6. The problem of forest lands. 


— 


7. Wildlife problems (combining 
both fish and game). 


8. Areas for special use (primitive 
areas for scientific study, historic 
worth, recreation, etc.). 


9. The problem of mineral con- 
servation. 


10. The conservation of human 
life. 

11. Land-use planning on a na- 
tional scale. 


12. The individual and the con- 
servation program (pointing out ways 
in which the individual can practice 
conservation, and how, as a teacher, 
the individual can carry conservation 
teaching into the classroom). 


Pheasant Chick Program Grows 


In 1933, for the first time, the 
Game Commission shipped a _ few 
thousand young ringnecks to sports- 
men’s organizations to rear to ma- 
turity. These weré birds in excess of 
the number the state game farms 
could raise to liberating age with 
their facilities. 








ee, 


The project grew steadily until, in 
1950, about 166,000 day-old ringneck 
chicks were distributed for rearing 
outside the pheasant farms. Last year, 
the number increased to more than 
225,000. This year, the total is almost 
228,400, the largest number yet. 

Sportsmen’s clubs, Farm Game 
Project cooperators, rabbit farm co- 
operators, and farmers who have fifty 
or more acres open to public hunt. 
ing and have the required rearin 
equipment may apply for the pheas- 
ant “peeps.” (The project is closed 


for 1952). 
It is no longer unusual for or. 
ganizations and _ individuals _parti- 


cipating in this program to success- 
fully raise nearly 100% of their 
pheasant chicks to maturity. Last year 
the success of all these “amateur” 
propagators was recorded at more 
than 80%. 


Pheasants reared by _ sportsmens’ 
organizations are liberated by these 
groups in their own localities. The 
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hens reared by organizations other 
than those of sportsmen are retained, 
safe and healthy, in large Game Com- 
mission holding pens and are released 
the following spring as brood stock. 

Field checks and hunting success 
where the described pheasant rearing, 
liberating and hen hold-over plan 
have been in effect show there has 
been an encouraging increase in the 
pheasant population in these areas. 


ANNOUNCE FOURTH ANNUAL 
FEDERAL “DUCK STAMP” 
CONTEST 


Complete details of the fourth an- 
nual contest to select the 1953-54 
Federal “duck stamp” are contained 
in a leaflet which is now available 
from the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Washington 25, D. C., according to 
an announcement made today by AI- 
bert M. Day, Service Director. 

This public contest is open to all 
interested artists—amateurs as well as 
professionals. Entries submitted in 
accordance with contest rules must 
reach the Service’s headquarters office 


in Washington on or before January 
12, 1953. 


The Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp—better known as the “duck 


stamp’’—has become familiar to all 
migratory waterfowl hunters and to 
philatelists and conservationists 
throughout the country since the first 
issue in the series went on sale in 
1934. Nearly twice the size of a spe- 
cial delivery stamp, it costs $2, and 
everyone over 16 years of age who 
hunts migratory waterfowl is re- 
quired to have this stamp in his 
possession, validated by his signature. 

Each year the design used on the 
duck stamp is chosen by a judging 
committee of waterfowl authorities 
from among entries submitted by 
artists from every part of the Nation. 

The winning artist will receive no 
direct compensation if his design is 
selected but the distinction is unique 
and worthwhile. Many of the win- 
ning artists in former years have been 
able to capitalize on their designs by 
selling autographed prints; all such 
projects, however, are subject to the 
terms of the contract which the win- 
ning artist signs with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

Artists will be given: a wide lati- 
tude in the choice of medium—pen 
and ink, oil, watercolor, etching, 
pencil, etc.—and in their subject. The 
subject, of course, must be a true-to- 
life portrait of wild waterfowl. 





BANNER WATERFOWL YEAR APPEARS IN OFFING 


From all current indications, one of the most successful waterfowl sea- 
sons since the great duck decline of the 1930’s appears to be looming on 
the horizon for North America’s wildfowlers, according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute. The largest numbers of ducks, geese and brant seen 
in many years are now winging their way southward down the flyways 
or are massing in northern waters for their seasonal journey to the 
southern wintering grounds. 

Ten days have been added to the open season in all four Flyways 
of the United States, resulting in a 55-day open season on the Atlantic 
Flyway. Bag and possession limits remain essentially the same as last 
year because of an expected increase in hunting pressure due to larger 
numbers of hunters afield, more leisure time, and improved transporta- 
tion. This longer season should assure hunters in all states of good hunt- 
ing even if abnormal weather should hold the flights back later than 
usual, as it has in some recent years. 

The opening of the season will begin on noon of the first day of the 
season, or on the first day of each half of a split season, to permit dispersal" 
of feeding concentrations before the guns start thudding in the marshes. 
Shooting will be permitted on all remaining days from one half hour 
before sunrise to one hour before sunset. 
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Columbia Fish and Game 
Association 


On June 23, this year, the brooder 
house of the Columbia Fish and 
Game Association burned. Destroyed 
with it were 270 thirteen-day-old 
pheasant chicks the club was rearing. 
Spirits undaunted, the Association’s 
game committee started rebuilding 
immediately. Within a short time, 
volunteer labor and the donation of 
a new brooder stove and other ma- 
terials from local merchants brought 
about a modern new brooder house. 

Such active sportsman interest de- 
served reward. On July 7 an airplane 
flew from Columbia to Williamsport. 
Pheasant chicks were provided at 
the State’s Loyalsock Game Farm, 
near Montoursville, and were flown 
safely back to Lancaster County to 
replace those lost in the fire. 

The Daily Intelligencer Journal, 
Lancaster, commented that this was 
probably the first air transport of 
pheasant chicks attempted, and told: 
“Flying back three inquisitive chicks 
got loose and went wandering about 
inside the plane. They were 
just interested in learning more 
about the mechanics of this airplane. 
After all, a contraption like this 
could save wear and tear on their 
wings.” 


Northampton County Federation 


The predator control contest spon- 
sored by the Northampton County 
Federation of Sportsmen’s clubs came 
to a close July 31, 1952 with a total 
of 1213 predators killed. The contest 
began September 1, 1951 and con- 
tinued to July 31. This was the 
second year that a contest of this type 
was sponsored with a total of $125.00 
in cash being awarded to six mem- 








bers securing the highest number of 
points. 

Edgar Schweitzer, Achermanville 
club, won the $50.00 first prize for his 
score of 3022 points including 29 
foxes, 98 skunks, 119 oppossums, 27 
crows, 9 hawks, | wildcat, 13 weasels, 
1 snapping turtle and 4 water snakes, 
George Achenbach, Belfast-Edelmans 
club, won second prize of $30.00 for 
his score of 1280 points and Louis 
Bartokovits, Hellertown club, re- 
ceived $20.00 for his score of 160 
points. Elwood Savitz, Lower Mt. 
Bethel club, last year’s winner, won 
fourth prize, Ralph Crozier, Easton 
sixth place went to Virgil Hill, 
Lower Mt. Bethel club. 


The total number reported was 82 
red and 49 grey foxes, 496 crows, 17 
hawks, 22 weasels, 207 oppossums, | 
wildcat, 324 skunks, 7 snappin 
turtles and 9 water snakes. No hostel 
owl, goshawk or crow eggs were re- 
ported. The contest was open to any 
member of a club affiliated with 
county federation. Last year’s total 
included 101 foxes, 557. crows, 7 
weasels and 7 water snakes for a 
total of 672. 


Rolfe Sportsmen’s Club 


The Rolfe Beagle Club will hold 
their second annual A. K. C. licensed 
field trial on October 25-28. Rosettes 
and ribbons will be awarded the 
winners in each class with thirty per- 
cent of the entry fee returned. A large 
turnout is expected, due to the suc 
cess of the trial held last October 
when 101 dogs were officially listed. 


Hellertown Sportsmen’s Association 


A unique highlight of the Heller- 
town Club’s August 26 meeting was 
a groundhog lunch served by mem- 
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ber George Pearson. Mr. Pearson not 
only shot the “whistle-pigs,” but also 
cooked them for the occasion. 


Indiana County Federation 


In a cooperative endeavor the In- 
diana County Commissioners and 
the Indiana County Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs get together to in- 
sure representation from their county 
at the Junior Sportsmen’s Conserva- 
tion Camp. 

The County Commissioners agreed 
to set up a budget to finance two 
boys to the camp for the next three 
years, beginning in 1952. They held 
a county-wide competitive examina- 
tion and selected the two highest scor- 
ing boys to attend. Two alternates 
were also chosen. 

In an interview with one of the 
successful candidates, the Commis- 
sioners explained that the purpose 


was to give Indiana County youth 
an opportunity to learn first-hand 
from the program offered by the 
Sportsmen and to apply their knowl- 
edge and experience in the schools 
of the county. 


Ligonier H. S. 


The Ligonier High School Con- 
servation Club has taken matters into 
its own hands and hope to insure the 
attendance of at least one of their 
members at the Junior Sportsmen’s 
Conservation Camp each year. 

The club, with the full cooperation 
of the faculty members and sponsor, 
Roy Wilson, has provided means to 
accumulate funds for financing the 
cost at camp. A percentage of the 
dues and monies earned from such 
activities as fire fighting, tree plant- 
ing and other efforts are earmarked 
for this purpose. 





DEFLECTION IN INCHES 
3 OR 9 O’CLOCK WIND—30 MPH 
12 GAUGE SHOTSHELLS 








Distance 
Load Shot Size 10 yds. 20 yds. 30 yds. 40 yds. 50 yds. 
3-3/4 - 1-1/4 2 1 4 9 15 23 
4 l 5 10 17 26 
5 | 5 ll 18 28 
6 l 6 11 19 29 
7% 2 6 13 22 33 
3-1/4 - 1-1/8 4 | 5 10 17 25 
5 1 5 1] 18 27 
6 ] 5 11 19 29 
8 2 6 14 22 34 
a+) 4 1 5 10 16 25 
5 l 5 11 18 27 
6 ] 5 11 19 29 
7% 2 6 12 21 33 
3-1/4 - 1-1/4 7% 2 6 12 21 33 
8 2 6 13 22 34 
8 - 1-1/8 4 | 5 10 16 25 
5 l 5 10 18 27 
6 ] 5 1] 19 28 
7% 2 6 12 21 32 
8 2 6 13 22 34 ‘ 
2-3/4 - 1-1/8 7% 2 6 12 21 $2 
8 2 6 12 22 34 
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L. E. Stotz, ranger at the Allegheny National Forest station at Sheffield, and Mrs. Raymond 
Ralston, fire weather station operator at Barnes, weigh wooden strips taken from above 
forest litter to see if they have given off or taken on moisture since the previous reading. 


Green oo or Game 


By Marian Potter 


ILDLIFE in one of the state’s 
leading game areas owes the 
protection of its home partly to the 
calculations which a_ busy farm 
woman makes at her kitchen table. 
She is Mrs. Raymond Ralston, opera- 


tor of a fire weather station for the 
Allegheny Forest at Barnes, Penn- 
sylvania. 

She begins her work early in the 
spring when the timber is in the 
treacherous transitional stage of 
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changing from bud to leaf. Before 
the forest greens, the fire hazard is 
great, and it is great again in the 
autumn when the dry leaves fall. 
Mrs. Ralston continues her work all 
through the summer until winter 
storms put an end to fire danger. 
The fire hazard often continues far 
into cold weather. In the 1951 deer 
season, hunters were still being 
warned to be careful of warming 
fires since fire could melt the light 
snow on the ground and light the dry 
leaves beneath. 

The Allegheny Forest of about 
three-fourths of a million acres is 
protected by two fire weather sta- 
tions, one at Barnes and one at 
Marienville. 

The station which Verna Ralston 
operates at Barnes is in the back- 
yard of her farm home. There, layers 
of screen wire are placed on a hinged 


hee 
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frame about three-feet square. As 
the season advances, additional 
thicknesses of screen are placed on 
the frame, so that by the time the 
timber is in full leaf, the frame is 
covered by ten thicknesses of screen. 
Beneath the screened top are three 
light strips of bass wood held on a 
wire frame above a litter of leaves. 
Three times a day, seven days a week 
Verna Ralston takes these slats from 
their frame and weighs them on the 
very sensitive scale which is also a 
part of her weather station. The 
weight of the strips of wood indicates 
whether they are giving off or taking 
on moisture. 

This weight gives her a key to 
what she calls the burnability of the 
forest floor, for the litter under the 
strips is similar to that on the forest 


The weight of these wooden strips shows 
the moisture content of the leaves and twigs 
under forest trees. 
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floor. The screen is equal to the 
forest shade. The burnability of the 
forest litter is very important in cal- 
culating fire hazard, for it is in the 
dry leaves and twigs under the trees 
that fires start, not in the trees. 

Of course, there are other fire 
factors to consider, and Mrs. Ralston 
checks them carefully. Visibility, 
state of the weather, amount of pre- 
cipitation, wind direction and the 
state of vegetation she records. Then 
comes an extremely important factor 
in fire hazard. It is wind velocity. An 
anemometer is a part of her fire 
weather station. To check wind 
velocity, she turns on the electric 
buzzer connected with the anemo- 
meter which has rotating metal balls 
mounted on a high pole. From the 
number of times the buzzer sounds 
in two minutes, she determines the 
speed of the wind. 

Then comes the summing up at 
the kitchen table. Mrs. Ralston uses 
a chart with several movable circles 
which she sets according to the read- 
ings she has made on the various fire 
factors. From the placing of these 
circles, she determines the burning 
index of the day. 

That index is very important, for 
the entire fire protection mechanism 
of the vast forest functions according 
to it. Mrs. Ralston telephones her 
findings daily to Mr. Thomas Aul 
at the fire tower at Marienville. He 
receives a similar daily report there 
from the Marienville fire weather 
station and averages the two readings 
to determine the class of the fire day 
for the entire forest. 

Fire protection assistants at the 
Forest’s two ranger stations are told 
of the class of fire day. If it is a day 
of great hazard which the fall and 
spring sometimes bring, they have 
all their equipment ready for an 
emergency. “They are in touch by 
portable radio with other forest 
workers. They know where they can 
get emergency crews in case of a 
large fire or of a number of fires at 





the same time. Timber markers and 
other forestry workers are informed 
to keep in touch with fire towers and 
ranger stations. Each forestry worker 
knows what he is to do on each class 
of fire day. Lookout towers are 
manned according to the class of fire 
day. 

Since state and federal lands join 
in the Allegheny Forest and since 
fire does not stop at a boundry line, 
fire protection is a joint operation 
for the two governments. State fire 
tower watchers and fire wardens are 
informed of fire hazard by the calcula- 
tions of the federal fire weather sta- 


‘tions. 


Wildlife cannot survive in the 
desolation left by fire. Through her 
careful calculations, Mrs. Ralston and 
her little wooden strips help keep a 
green home for wild game. 

. The End. 


mee. - Se ee. 
dward L. Vollmer (above) ana 
of St. Marys, really hit the jackpot on bob- 
cats during the past deer season. In one 
day they each bagged a cat, besides crip- 
pling another and hearing still another. 
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N Pennsylvania the mink ranks 
Purch on the list of wild fur 
animals considered as scarce. It is 
preceded by the otter, bobcat, and 
beaver in that order. In the category 
of fur value, the mink is topped only 
by beaver and otter. 

To further give you an idea of 
how scarce the mink is in Pennsyl- 
vania, I checked into the official fur 
catch records and I found some 
startling revelations. For example, 
during the 1947-48 trapping season 
10,679 minks were caught in our 
Commonwealth. Looking at the rec- 
ords of some other states which are 
recognized fur producers I found 
that during the same season 91,541 
minks were caught in Louisiana, 
while in Minnesota 66,270 minks were 
caught. On the other hand however 
I found that in Maine, where many 
Pennsylvania trappers assume that 
trapping is ideal, I found that only 
1,650 minks were caught during the 
same season. 

Over the years, according to official 
records, our annual catch of minks 
has been pretty much on a level. 
Roughly we average about 10,000 
minks per season. A very close study 
would probably reveal a slight down- 
ward trend. 


Since mink furs have always com- 
manded a fairly high price many 
trappers are inclined to believe that 
trapping pressure does not allow our 
mink to propagate normally to any 
definite extent. Then too, there are 
those who feel that habitat is the 
determining factor. 

Recognized authorities as well as 
trappers have learned that minks eat 
a large variety of food, and that they 
are not dependent upon any parti- 


Shi Mn 


By L. J. Kopp 


cular one. Their diet includes aquatic 
life such as fish, crawfish, frogs, and 
others. In addition they relish mice 
and insects. It would appear natural 
food supplies are not the sole factor 
insofar as natural propagation is con- 
cerned. Rather, it would seem that 
trapping pressure is the major factor 
which helps to determine our mink 
population. 


Suggesting stricter protection and 
propagation is only natural for those 
trappers who do not enjoy mink 
trapping because of the limited dis- 
tribution of minks. Here again we 
become involved in a matter which 
is not fully understood. Propagation 
or stocking minks in depleting areas 
would not be a wise move for several 
reasons. In the first place fur animal 
propagation is a complicated science 
which has not yet been developed to 
the point where everyone concerned 
can understand it. We do not even 
agree on what constitutes proper 
habitat. In general, the public seems 
to be slow in approving mink prop- 
agation. One reason for this is that 
minks are recognized as being de- 
structive to fish and other forms of 
wildlife. However, it is also under- 
stood that minks are quite omnivor- 
ous and therefore their depredation 
on any one food supply is question- 
able. The point is that fur manage- 
ment has not yet reached the point 
where everybody understands it, and 
as a result, any unnatural propaga- 
tion would be unsound. 

Experienced trappers know that 
minks are great travelers. A mink 
may travel along a stream for several 
miles in one night. When daybreak 
comes they seek shelter which could 
be a hollow log, an old muskrat den 
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Treat every gun 
with respect 











or under a stream bank. Here they 
sleep until nightfall when they again 
resume their journey. It is not at all 
unusual for minks to travel cross 
country from one stream to another, 
since they are not strictly water 
animals. 


This, then, is one of those things 
which makes mink trapping difficult. 
A trapper may make a mink set at a 
small run which empties into the 
larger stream, or anywhere else where 
mink tracks indicate a good location 
for a blind set, but the big question 
is, when will that mink make his 
next appearance? It may be the next 
night. Then too, it might be four or 
five nights later. The important 
thing, therefore, is to be patient, and 
see to it that your set is in good 
working order when the mink does 
put in an appearance. 

Finding mink sign, particularly 
mink tracks, is almost as difficult as 
catching them. It requires exper- 
ienced and well trained eyes to de- 
tect the tracks of a mink. The main 
reason for this is simply that minks 
do not leave many tracks, since they 
do not always follow along the edge 
of the stream as would a raccoon. 
You might find a set of mink tracks 
along a mud or sandbar along the 
stream, and it is highly possible that 


you could follow along the stream 
for a half mile before you would 
again see mink tracks. Once while on 
a fishing trip in Northern Pennsyl. 
vania I found the ‘tracks of a mink 
where it hopped across a very narrow 
run from an _ underground spring. 
That is all I saw, just two sets of 
mink tracks. As it happened I fished 
along that stream for quite some 
distance in the hope that I might find 
more mink signs, and I had all but 
concluded that the mink must have 
absolved into oblivion when I came 
to a rather wide muddy area, and 
there I again noted several sets of 
mink tracks as it crossed the muddy 
area. Between this spot and _ the 
place where I had first seen the 
tracks there were numerous places 
where my eyes strained to detect the 
tracks of the mink, but somehow the 
animal carefully avoided all these 
obvious giveaways. 

There are mink trappers in Penn- 
sylvania who are so well versed in 
mink trapping that they can find 
sign where indeéd few other persons 
would even see it if it were right in 
front of their eyes. Such a trapper 
might reveal a mink track by simply 
lifting a newly fallen leaf which had 
settled down directly over the track. 
To be sure, such a trapper knows 
exactly where to look for sign. 

Another notable feature about the 
mink is that they prefer to locate and 
kill their own meals. They prefer 
fresh food, in other words, and for 
this reason mink trappers are. gen- 
erally agreed that blind sets are more 
productive than bait sets. Since minks 
do not appear regularly, bait has a 
tendency to become stale and _ lose 
its attractiveness by the time a mink 
finds it 

Blind sets for mink are made under 
overhanging stream banks, under 
small bridges, or in other narrow 
passage ways where you think a mink 
is likely to pass through. 


All the precautions which you ob- 
serve in fox trapping also apply to 
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am mink trapping. Traps are cooked in tened to an expert Ohio mink trap- 
ald a lye and water solution to remove per explain that minks have not only 
on any odors which would warn the a highly developed sense of smell, 
yl. mink of its pressence, and they are but exceptionally keen eyesight as 
nk colored so that they are not readibly well. Stressing the importance of 
Ow noticeable. Traps are usually set in avoiding un-natural odors or disturb- 
ng. | water, and covered with a thin layer ances around mink sets, he pointed 
of | of mud or water-soaked leaves. Natur- out that when a mink approaches a 
ed | ally such sets are made while stand- small bridge it will stop momentarily 
me ing in the water, not from the stream and survey the situation before con- 
nd | bank. Enter the stream some distance tinuing on its way. If the mink is 
ut above or below the place where you _ satisfied that no danger is lurking in 
ive | intend to set your trap, and wade up some dark corner under the bridge, 
me or down to the spot in the stream, there is a chance that you will catch 
nd and set the trap without in any way him. 
of touching the bank with your bare It would appear that the mink 
dy hands. thinks highly of our motto; look be- 
he Several years ago while attending fore you leap! 
he a trappers convention in Ohio I lis- The End. 
ces 
he 
he 
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NWF ANNOUNCES HIGH SCHOOL CONTEST 

sd The National Wildlife Federation has asked the high school students of 
In America to create a cartoon character which can be used to tell the story 
nd of conservation—and offered prizes totaling $700 in a nationwide contest. 
ns The cartoon contest will take the place of the annual conservation poster 
i contest which the Federation has sponsored for 15 years. Entries must be 
a submitted by next Jan. 31 and winners will be announced during National 
cr Wildlife Week in March, 1953. 
ly As in the previous poster contests, the cartoon competition will be 
ad divided into junior-high and senior-high groups. Students anywhere in 
k the United States, from the seventh grade through the last year in high 
v3 school, are eligible. 
ws First prize in the Junior division—grades 7, 8 and 9—is $100. The second 

best entry will win $50; third, $25; the next ten best, $10 each. 
he Top winner in the Senior division—grades 10, 11 and 12—will get $250. 
d Second prize is $50; third, $25; next ten, $10 each. 
The Federation said the contest was inspired by the success of “Smokey 
er 4 Bear,” the cartoon character developed by the U. S. Forest Service in its 
or advertising campaign to prevent forest fires. The wildlife organization 
n- hopes to find a similar cartoon symbol which can be used to urge 

Americans to take care of their natural resources. 
re The Federation had these suggestions for young artists: 
ks Entries may be a caricature of an animal or person, or the personification 
a of an animal in the manner of a Disney character. It cautioned, however, 
se against copying the style of another artist. In order to win an entry must 
k be original in design. 
| The ¢artoon character may be depicted in an action or pose suggestive 

of some conservation problem or practice and should be accompanied by 
or an appropriate legend or slogan. The theme may be soil conservation, 
: forestry, water pollution control, flood prevention, protection of wild- 
‘d life or plant life, or another phase of natural resource management. 
W The drawing should be done in pen and ink, pencil, charcoal, scratch- 
k board, water color, or other standard medium suitable for reproduction 

in a newspaper or magazine. 

For a copy of the contest rules and other information, write to the 

4 Cartoon Contest, National Wildlife Federation, 3308 Fourteenth Street, 


0 N. W., Washington 10, D. C. 
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By Thomas A. Forbes 


PART II 


Shots 


N° for the shots-that make up 
a standard fourteen shot unit. 
They need not follow in the order 
listed in the following tabulation but 
each of them must be included in 
the fourteen target unit. 

One Position Shots at a 12” Face. 

Four arrows at each of four targets 
spaced at fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, 
and thirty yards respectively. 

One Position Shots at an 18” Face. 

Four arrows at each of four targets 
spaced at forty, forty-five, and fifty 
yards respectively. 

One Position Shots at a 24” Face. 

Four arrows at each of three tar- 
gets spaced at fifty-five, sixty, and 
sixty-five yards respectively. 

Four Position Shots at an 18” Face. 

Four arrows. Each one to be shot 
from a different position but at the 
same distance of thirty-five yards 
from the target. 

Four arrows. Shooting one arrow 
at each of the following distances: 
thirty, thirty-five, forty, and forty-five 
yards respectively. 

Four Position Shots at a 24” Face. 

Four arrows. Shooting one arrow at 
each of the following distances: fifty, 
sixty, seventy, and eighty yards re- 
spectively. 

Four Position Shots at a 6” Face. 

Four arrows. Shooting one arrow 
at each of the following distances: 
twenty, twenty-five, thirty, and thirty- 
five feet respectively. 

The last three shots are commonly 
called “Walk Ups.” It is customary to 
shoot these targets in the order of 


—— 


erase of a 


Field 
Roving Coie 


decreasing yardages but it is permis- 
sible to require them to be shot in 
the reverse order. 

Our plan has now progressed to 
the stage where we can select tenta- 
tive sites for the individual shots, 
Bear in mind the various changes in 
topography you have marked in ex- 
ploring your site and make your lay- 
out of shots so that they are hard to 
estimate for distance. An intervening 
rise in the ground between the shoot- 
ing position and the target is one ex- 
ample of a shot where it is difficult to 
estimate the yardage. Avoid long 
shots up a steep hillside. If you desire 
a shot at a high angle keep the yard- 
age short and build an easy winding 
trail to the target from the shooting 
position. A slight difference in eleva- 
tion between the shooting position 
and the target on long shots will 
prove quite deceptive as the shooter 
will not be conscious of the change in 
elevation. 

All shots should be selected and 
marked before any construction is un- 
dertaken. Take two pieces of cloth, 
one white and the other colored. 
Tear them into long narrow strips. 
When you have selected a site for a 
shot tie a white strip dn a limb or 
bush at the shooting position and a 
colored strip at the site of the target. 
Continue in this manner until all the 
shots have been layed out on the 
ground. At this stage changes and ad- 
justments can be made until you 
have a satisfactory unit layout and 
no actual labor will be lost. 
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Trails 


The next step is to blaze the trails. 
Keep to a uniform easy grade and 
bring each trail to the rear of its re- 
spective shooting position. This adds 
a safety feature to your layout. A trail 
which parallels a flight line of a shot 
is dangerous as arrows may be de- 
flected from the line of flight to the 
target by striking twigs or leaves and 
endanger those walking on the trail. 
The trails should be constructed so 
that they are smooth, wide, and free 
from rocks or obstructions which 

rovide an insecure footing. A difh- 
cult trail annoys the shooter and pre- 
vents conversation. Is there an archer 
who does not enjoy a post mortum 
as he moves toward the next shooting 
position? 


Construction 


Our layout is fixed on the ground 
and we proceed to the actual con- 
struction work. All travel on the 
course should follow the blazed trails 
and as work progresses from shot to 
shot the trail will be improved at the 
same time by use. 

Clean the necessary areas at the 
shooting position and at the target. 
On the flight line remove only those 
obstacles which prevent a clear view 
of the target or would obstruct an 
arrow as it rises and falls on its line 
of flight to the target. 

Paint shooting pegs white and 
paint the number of the shot on the 


‘shooting peg on the side facing the 


archer as he approaches the shooting 


Faint past white 
Paint julteras flack 
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position along the trail. On four posi- 
tion shots designate the order in 
which the shooting is to be done by 
adding additional numbers one, two, 
three, and four to their respective 
shooting pegs. For example, Figure 
20 indicates the fourth shot in the 
unit and the peg from which your 
second arrow is shot. 
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Butts 


In sections of the state where a 
crop of rye is grown, the three wire 
bale of rye straw made by a stationary 
bailer can generally be obtained. This 
is the most satisfactory type of baled 
straw to use for your butts. Each 
bale will weigh approximately one 
hundred pounds. The arrows will 
penetrate well but will not pass 
through the bale. The straw is well 
compacted in the bale and weathers 
well. Use one bale of straw for six 
inch and twelve inch targets, two 
bales for 18 inch targets, and three 
bales for the twenty-four inch targets. 
See Figure 21. 

Place the bales in position on top 
of old auto casings with the bales’ 
wires on the top and bottom of the 
bales. Add a tar roofing paper cover 
for protection from the elements and 
wire all three bales firmly together 
with wire. The old casings serve two 
purposes. They preserve the bottom 
bale from rot which would occur if 
the bale was in contact with the 
ground. Second; Arrows which under- 
shoot the target will rebound without 
injury from the rubber casings. With- 
out these casings arrows will fre- 
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quently slip out of sight between the 
bottom bale and the ground. If not 
lost at least the fletching will be 
water soaked from contact with the 
damp straw at the bottom of the 
stack of bales and the arrows flight 
will be effected. Drive at least two 
posts firmly into the ground at the 
back of the stack of baled straw and 
wire the butt to them. This precau- 
tion is necessary to prevent arrows 
being broken if the butt is accidently 
tipped over while arrows are drawn 
from the target or by the wind or 
other causes while arrows are in the 
target. 


Faces 


Several types of faces may be pur- 
chased or you can make your own. 
Animal silhouettes are frequently 
superimposed on the standard faces 
and provide an interesting target. 
Each face has an aiming spot in the 
center of the bull and in addition an 
outer scoring ring. There are four 
official face sizes and the shots on 
which each size is used are listed else- 
where in this article. 


The twenty-four inch face has ; 
twelve inch center bull and a fg 
inch aiming spot; The eighteen ing 
face, a nine inch center bull andg 
three inch aiming spot; 
inch face, a six inch center bull g 
a two inch aiming spot; and the gj 
inch face has a three inch center b 
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and a one inch aiming spot. To obs 


tain the maximum amount of 
from one set of faces it is customary 
to glue the faces to a backing mag 
from sections of cardboard cut frog 
shipping cartons. The faces are fixg 
to the butt with large wire staple 
which can be made from ordir 
wire clothes hangers. See Figure 
oa 
Plan your course wisely. If you if 
sist on building a rugged coun 
where old clothes and spiked boot 
are necessary to negotiate the t 
and two rounds on a summer day @& 
hausts even the hardy he men of youl 
club it will not be long until th 
grassgrows in the trails again. Eve 
the hardy will do more talking abou 


their course than shooting over it. 7 


The End, 
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